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The Responsibility of Criticism 


OR twenty-four months of war, the Press of this 

country has been left surprisingly and fortunately 
free to speak its mind. Throughout that time, stringent 
regulations and severe penalties have indeed been in 
existence to counsel wariness. .The ‘Daily Worker was 
suppressed out of hand for hostility to the war effort. Bur 
for the most part, this sword of Damocles has not been 
wielded even as a threat, and it has been the unforced 
task of editors to work out their own wartime responsi- 
bilities. News has been more strictly guarded than 
opinion, it is true; and there have been prohibitions on 
information, in the interests of national security, which 
have sometimes seemed needless and tiresome. But 
cfiticism has not been fettered. 

There is no sign that this freedom will be more 
testrained while the war lasts than it has been in the past 
two years. The latest Minister of Information has stated 
publicly his belief that a, Yes Press is a positive danger 
t0 good government ; and it is of vital meaning that 
Nazism is always death to journalistic liberty. Outside 
slave empires, the right to state views about public affairs 
without hindrance is now questioned nowhere, since the 
fatal reticence of republican France. 

It is the duty to speak with discretion that is still de- 
bated. Three times in the near past this issue has been 
taised with special sharpness. The Prime Minister was not 
Without some support when he claimed, with passing 
impatience, that the reports of July’s first debate in the 

mmons on production did not do justice to the nation’s 
achievements. The Times newspaper earned widespread 
censure last month when it offered Eastern Europe the 
choice of Germany or Russia as Fuehrer. Most recently, 
in the United States, the Isolationists in their latest dis- 
ingenuous campaign against the President’s foreign policy 
have been able to make sweeping use of critical passages 
from the English Press—about the waste of petroi and the 


misuse of national resources—to point their allegation 
that Lease and Lend aid is being squandered by an 
England that hopes to win the war by American sacrifices. 
In every case, the supposed danger has been, not the con- 
sequences of these comments at home, but their effect on 
foreign opinion. 

In July, Mr Churchill did not repeat his complaints 
about misrepresentation. In effect, he acknowledged that 
Ministers, rather than M.P.s and newspapers, had been 
at fault by taking it upon himself to restate the Govern- 
ment’s case in an extra day’s debate ; and it was obvious 
that the Ministry of Information could readily have set 
right any wrong reporting of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment or of the progress of production by cabling the 
whole of Hansard, if need be, to any part of the world. 
The Times settlement for Eastern Europe was admittedly 
irresponsible, if only because Printing House Square is 
always taken by foreigners to echo the secrets of Downing 
Street ; and the issue of Russia in Europe is too crucial 
and too controversial to be handled without the closest 
discretion. But, while war is on, every man—and every 
newspaper—is inevitably his own peacemaker, and no 
contribution to the debate about the post-war future can 
justifiably be excluded. Nor, finally, can it possibly be 
denied, either in principle or in the light of two testing 
years of experience, that constant critical analysis of the 
war effort is essential for its efficiency—whatever use 
Americans or others may make of it. A conspiracy of 
silence, enforced within and accepted without, brought 
down France overnight and tricked and bedevilled the 
whole of the allied and friendly world ; in this country, 
free speech and criticism replaced Chamberlain by 
Churchill. 

Misrepresentation is a weapon of war. Nothing that 
censorship or self-control could do could possibly prevent 
Dr Goebbels or Senator Wheeler from misusing English 
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statements against England’s interests. For the writer or 
the editor or the speaker the test in wartime is very simple. 
He will ask whether his criticism is calculated to aid his 
country’s war effort and its friends more than it can be used 
to help its enemies. He will know what the law forbids him 
to say or to reveal. He will make it his endeavour to display 
a true perspective, not to write up what is wrong or to 
write down what has been achieved—or vice versa. He 
will not oppose the war simply because, for the nonce, it 
is not the policy of some foreign Power, which was the 
crime of the Daily Worker. Unless he regards them as 
indispensable for making and winning the war, he will 
not enter into speculations likely to alarm and dismay 
friends and allies, which was the fault of the Times’ 
excursion into European leadership—and, according to 
his critics, of Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s first spoken 
thoughts on the Russo-German conflict. He will not tilt 
against the misuse of materials, plant or labour without 
acknowledging the extent to which resources are already 
being well used—or without the conviction that his 
assaults will help and not hinder. He will not allow zeal, 
impatience or ambition to lead him into the ranks of the 
Woe Woe men to whom jaundice is a policy. He will not 
mingle with the jockeying partisans who set out to sabo- 
tage the national effort with shibboleths—now proclaim- 
ing that defeat is better than “ bureaucracy ” and now that 
dishonour and disgrace are to be preferred to the “ ruin,” 
the “ big business ” or the “ Socialism ” that war is alleged 
to bring in its train. He will let patriotism and common 
sense be his guides. 

These are commonplaces as natural to the greater part 
of the English Press as breathing itself. They go deeper 
than the duty to criticise. A famous American broad- 
caster recently coined the slogan “Let Us Be Frank.” 
He was talking of Anglo-American relations ; and it is 
certain that many recent alarums and excursions about 
English comments on American policy—and American 
comments on English policy—have been due to the 
previous unnatural prudery about the two democracies’ 
different points of view and mutual needs. And there is 
need for frankness on this side of the Atlantic. Mr 
Churchill was amply justified in his encouraging report 
on the war on Tuesday. The struggle at sea has moved 
sharply in our favour. The rate of imports has become 
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outstandingly high ; and the limit to war production now 
is labour and skill in work and technical organisation 
rather than materials or equipment. On the eastern front, 
the Nazis are paying a fantastic price for their aggression 
But the war in Russia, for all the great resistance of the 
Russians, is being won by the Germans. 

Too many journalists, who formerly inveighed against 
“complacency,” are now writing up the Russian wa 
almost as a series of striking victories, simply because 
like and admire the Russians. It has been left to the 
Evening Standard, which has been notable for its frank and 
realistic appraisement of the recent course of the war, to 
point out that every move that Hitler has made towards 
greater triumphs has first been described as his greatest 
and most foolish blunder ; that the magnificent defence 
of the Russian army is sufficient proof of the sound 
strategic reasons that led the Germans to seek to des 
it before pressing forward to the west ; that, “ timetable” 
or no “timetable,” the German armies have conquered 
350,000 square miles of territory since June 22nd ; that 
the industry and agriculture of the Ukraine are a serious 
loss to Russia ; that Leningrad, “‘ a prize as big as Paris,” 
is now under fire ; that, to the south, across the Dnieper, 
“the South Wales of Russia” in the Don basin is in 
immediate danger; and that the best recognition of 
Soviet valour and endurance would be, not wishful 
plaudits, but the utmost aid, whatever the cost. This is 
frankness and responsibility in alliance. It gives only part 
of a story in which German losses and Russian counter- 
thrusts loom largely ; but it is made up of solid facts. Mr 
Churchill has promised immediate and full assistance to 
the Soviets without delay ; and the speed and scope of 
the help will need to equal the speed and scope of Nazi 
Wehrmacht. 

A No Press is plainly no improvement on a Yes Press; 
the one disrupts while the other undermines. Criticism is 
not an end in itself; but, as a means to victory, it should 
be unspared and unsparing. Mr Lloyd George used to 
say that it was the critics who won the last war ; and the 
same will be true of this one. The responsibility of criti- 
cism is not light ; but it is certain beyond all doubt that 
a Press which is muzzled at home, by its own choice 
or by coercion, is many times more dangerous to the state 
than a Press which is misused and misinterpreted abroad. 


Non-Belligerent Blockade 


HERE is a certain habit of impatience growing up 

among the British people when they consider the 
American war effort and watch the stresses and strains 
develop which—though this is a point they tend to 
forget—vexed their own evolution towards total war. 
This impatience is undesirable, and everything should 
be stressed that puts into proper perspective the speed 
with which the United States is moving from a peace 
to a war footing. The sphere of economic warfare is a 
case in point. It is a far cry from today, with the 
machinery for complete embargo perfected, shipping 
requisitioned, black lists prepared and an Economic 
Defence Board established, back to the first months of 
the war when the United States was trading exten- 
sively with the neutral fringe of Europe, with the Far 
East and even with Germany. The British blockade 
then caused friction and ill feeling. The outcry over 
the censorship of letters at Bermuda which led the 
Clipper services to take another route was only one 
reflection of a general atmosphere of non-cooperation 
and mistrust. 

The mood ended abruptly with the collapse of France 
and, as a concrete manifestation of America’s new attitude 
to the war, the Defence Act was passed on July Ist, 1940, 
forbidding the export of military materials of which there 
was a short supply. The list included tin, rubber and 
ferro-alloys from the first. Iron and steel were added in 
the following August. Later, the list was widely extended 
and, today, the only important exceptions to it are 


tanning materials and cotton. For the export of most 
other commodities, an export licence is required, and this 
system of export control gives the Administration com- 
plete discretion in the quantity and direction of United 
States exports. The extension of export control to the 
Philippines on May 30th this year closed an important 
point of leakage, Copra, coconut oil and chrome had 
been going to Japan, and from there, moving by 
devious routes, to Germany. 

These measures of export control have been reinforced 
by a steady extension of the financial blockade. As one 
by one the Nazis occupied European territories, the assets 
of these countries were frozen and, even before the last 
logical step of freezing Axis assets was taken on June 14th 
—and extended to Japanese assets on July 26th—pre- 
liminary steps had been taken to prevent the Axis Powers 
from benefiting by stock exchange operations either i 
the United States or in Europe. All important securities 
had to be deposited at the Federal Reserve Bank, until 
it had been proved that they had no connections with 
interests in occupied territory, and all dealings on the 
New York Exchange were forbidden, save in securities 
held in the United States. With the extension of freezing; 
all but barter trade was automatically at an end between 
the United States and the Axis Powers; and barter 
trade is, of course, subject to all the limitations of the 
export licensing system. 

This system, based on financial blockade and export 
control, has been extended in an “ offensive ” sense by 4 
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vigorous policy of buying up strategic raw materials, con- 
ducted mainly through the Federal Loan Agency. All the 
United States copper firms in South America keep their 
copper production for the United States, with the result 
that, on an output—in metal content—of 450,000 tons of 
copper, only 25,000 tons are not pre-empted. The total 
tin and tungsten production of Bolivia is reserved for the 
United States and Britain. Some American states have 
assisted this indirect embargo. Brazil and Mexico have 
listed a number of key materials which are to be exported 
“only to the western hemisphere ” ; and there are export 
licence schemes in both Chile and Peru. 

These chief instruments of blockade have been supple- 
mented by the requisitioning of Axis and neutral shipping 
for United States and Allied purposes, and by the intro- 
duction, in July this year, of United States shipping 
warrants. These do not exactly correspond to British ship 
warrants which are given to any ship owner who under- 
takes not actively to help the enemy. The United States 
warrants require an undertaking to use the ships for the 
purpose of defence or supply. A final rounding off of the 
economic defence position is provided by the black lists, 
which operate principally in South America. Here again, 
the process has been one of steady evolution. A number of 
American firms have for months past observed the British 
Black List of firms trading with the Axis, although their co- 
operation was stultified by the readiness of other American 
firms to provide blacklisted firms with facilities denied 
them by Britain. In July, however, a general American 
Black List, covering some 1,800 firms, was introduced, 
two to three hundred more than the number on the British 
list. Trade with these firms is cut off by the prohibition 
of export licences for business with them and by the 
freezing of their assets in the United States. 

These various measures create the machinery for com- 
plete control over the foreign trade of the United States ; 
and it was only fitting that, with the practical work 
advanced so far, an agency should have been created to 
co-ordinate all the various measures which come together 
to make up the United States’ economic war effort. On 
July 31st, the President, under the powers conferred upon 
him by the unlimited national emergency, established an 
Economic Defence Board under the chairmanship of Mr 
Henry Wallace, the Vice-President of the United States, 
on which the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, 
of the Navy, of Agriculture, of Commerce and the 
Attorney-General were to serve. The functions of this 
Board are to supervise economic defence in the widest 
sense ; and they include advice to the President upon 
further economic defence measures ; co-ordination of the 
various agencies already engaged on economic defence ; 
and, a new and significant step, advice to the President 
“on the relationship of economic defence measures to 
post-war economic reconstruction, and on the steps to be 
taken to protect the trade position of the United States, 
and to expedite the establishment of sound, peace-time 
international economic relationships.” 

The framework and functioning of the United States’ 
system of economic defence does not altogether follow the 
model set up by the British Ministry of Economic War- 
fare. For one thing, the United States is not at war, and 
“all aid short of war” has not, until recently, been held 
to include offensive economic measures. America’s econo- 
mic war effort has been conceived in terms purely of 
defence, unlike the British blockade, which, from the 
first, was looked on as essentially an offensive weapon. The 
United States has not concerted a policy to attack the 
Axis, but to improve American defence. If, in the process, 

Axis Powers have been gradually cut off from vital 
sources of supply, the fact is largely incidental. Exports 
were controlled—to keep America’s supplies intact. Ships 
Were requisitioned—to ensure the flow of war material 
to Britain. Only with the freezing of assets and the Black 
List has the United States moved forward to what might 

called offensive action. 

Some of the weaknesses of the United States’ economic 
fort have parallels in Britain’s conduct of economic 
warfare. Others are indigenous, for example, the degree 
of departmental confusion and overlapping. Britain had 
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the advantage of starting out with a Ministry of Economic 
Warfare and a clear idea—in spite of the hesitations im- 
posed, in the event, by the Foreign Office and the Cabinet 
—of what the policy of that Ministry would be—that is, 
total blockade. The United States has drifted into econo- 
mic warfare via economic defence measures, and 
these are still being carried on by the departments 
in which they originated. To give a few examples, 
the Treasury is responsible for freezing assets ; 
the Export Licence Control has been under the 
War Department since it was set up under the President’s 
powers as Commander-in-Chief ; the allocation of raw 
materials and decisions on scarcity rest with the Office of 
Production Management; the Maritime Commission 
requisitioned the ships ; and the Federal Loan Agency has 
been responsible for the buying up of strategic raw 
materials. In so far as it can co-ordinate all these multi- 
farious activities, the new Economic Defence Board will be 
adding order and drive to the work of economic defence. 
The danger of confusion, however, remains, im that the 
men called together on the Board are already over- 
burdened by the work of their own departments, while 
the articles of establishment lay it down “ that the ad- 
ministration of the various activities relating to economic 
defence shall remain with the several departments . . . 
now charged with such duties.” 

A weakness which has marred both the British and 
American conduct of economic warfare springs from the 
difficulty of defining the role of neutrality in total war. 
The Ministry of Economic Warfare set out with its 
objective of total blockade, but was obliged again and 
again—particularly in the case of Italy—to modify its 
policy in the interests of “diplomacy.” The Foreign 
Office’s view of diplomacy was barely modified by the 
advent of total war. It consisted of conciliation, concession 
and a balancing of interests. In such an atmosphere, a 
little more coal or a little more steel seemed irrelevant 
beside the task of “ keeping Italy—or Spain or Holland 
or whatever country—out of the war.” Thus Hitler was 
able to take over fully stocked countries. 

The American economic war effort has suffered even 
more severely from the hesitations of diplomacy, there 
represented by the State Department. It is generally 
believed that freezing was delayed by many months— 
during which Axis assets took refuge elsewhere—thanks 
to the delays of the diplomats. Again, the policy of 
trading with “ neutrals,” such as Vichy France, has caused 
a certain friction and an obvious lack of co-ordination in 
Anglo-American policy. The rumours which have arisen 
oyer the President’s recent contacts with the Japanese, 
coupled with reports that some American oil tankers have 
reached Spain, give grounds for some anxiety lest 
“diplomacy ” should be still clogging the wheels of the 
economic war machine. It is not yet fully realised that 
providing nations with vital war materials, because to 
deprive them of them would precipitate war, is only not 
“ appeasement” because no one so far has given the 
policy that name. 

It is at this point that the disadvantages of considering 
economic war from the purely defensive angle become 
apparent. It is not enough to safeguard the supplies of 
war materials to America and the Allies. The offensive 
step must be taken to ensure that no countries which are 
Hitler’s allies or potential victims are in a position to 
restock the German war machine. It must no longer be 
possible to plead that shipping oil to the Japanese keeps 
them out of the war. It only makes them stronger when 
at last they come in. As the New York Post admirably 
summed it up on July 21st: “ Had we understood 
economic warfare half a dozen years ago, the Fascist world 
would not be in the position in which it stands to-day. 
It conquered half of China with our petroleum, and built 
the Panzer divisions in part with our scrap metal. It 
forged an instrument against us out of our own democratic 
fruitfulness.” 

Now at long last the democracies have jointly forged 
a counter-weapon of economic war. Everything depends 
upon the resolution with which they go forward to .the 
attack. 
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Against Inflation 


AST week-end, Sir Kingsley Wood expressed the 

hope that it would be possible to carry on through 
the present financial year without recourse to further 
taxation—a feat which would be unprecedented in this 
war. Actually, there is evidence that it will be a tight 
squeeze. The large demand for fresh labour in the 
Services and in war industry is one of many signs that 
production is getting into its stride. The stage of factory 
building is well advanced. The summer’s improvement in 
the shipping position has notably improved the supply 
of materials ; and the estimates of imports upon which 
Mr Churchill’s “ war supply budget ” of last March was 
based look (in the Prime Minister’s own words on 
Tuesday) “as though they will not only be made good 
but exceeded.” 

There are, of course, very many frictions in organisation 
still to be dealt with. A large-scale policy of transfer and 
training is immediately needed to man the expanding 
war effort; and an effective middle way in recruitment 
between chance and compulsion has not yet been found. 
A degree of dilution will be demanded from labour, and 
of rationalisation from managements, that it may be a 
major task to secure. The general supply position is better 
at every stage of production ; and the target of production 
programmes has now been set nearer to the nation’s full 
capacity. The total and the average of performance have 
risen markedly ; but the checks and lags that remain 
have lost none of their significance. 

The welcome contrast in production with the position a 
year ago can be seen in the figures of public expenditure. 
In the quarter April to June, 1940, expenditure was at 
the rate of £2,706 millions a year, or £7.4 millions a day ; 
in April to June, 1941, it was at the rate of £4,282 
millions a year, or {11.7 millions a day. In July this year, 
it was at the rate of £4,191 millions a year, a slight falling- 
off ; but in August the rate was £4,464 millions a year, or 
{12.2 millions a day. Estimated expenditure for the 
whole of 1941-42 was £4,207 millions (including the value 
of purchases in other countries except those obtaine¢ 
under Lease and Lend), and it seems certain that this 
figure, already surpassed by the rate of spending in the 
first, and probably the least expensive, quarter, will be 
appreciably exceeded. It cannot surely be proposed, at 
this crucial stage in the war, when the “ advance” has 
still to be sounded, to spend at a smaller rate in three or 
six months’ time than the rate of expenditure now. It és 
true that there will not be the same increase in spending 
during the twelve months as in 1940-41, when expendi- 
ture in the fourth quarter was 79 per cent higher than in 
the first quarter. The war effort did not begin in earnest 
until May and June last year. Expenditure should not rise 
pari passu with output in the third year of the war, when 
the initial burst of outlay on factories and productive 
equipment has been considerably spent. The limits of 
the country’s capacity and resources will not permit of 
the raising of output by the same amount as it has already 
been raised. Moreover, munitions, equipment and 
materials are now coming in under Lease and Lend 
which last year were paid for in cash and accounted 
for in the Budget. Nevertheless, total expenditure, when 
the balance is struck next March, is more likely to be 
well over £4,500 millions than £4,207 millions. 

In April, doubt was expressed on three grounds whether 
the Chancellor would in fact be able to make both ends 
meet. The first suspicion, that production had again been 
under-estimated, seems likely to be justified. The second 
suspicion, that it was over-sanguine to assume that the 
level of costs could speedily and effectively be stabilised 
by a mere pronouncement, has not been removed. The 
upward course of transport charges has been checked, and 
the cost of living index has been steadied. The Ministry 
of Food is carrying trading losses at the rate of {100 
millions a year, and the Ministry of War Transport is 
carrying substantial lesses on shipping services, to hold 
prices down. But the cost of coal has been allowed to rise 





once since April; and wages have been increased op. 
sistently. The third suspicion, that voluntary means could 
not fill the “ gap” between revenue and expenditure with 
genuine savings, that is, the proceeds of actual abstention 
from consumption, is only enhanced by the probability 
that the “gap” itself may be £300-£400 millions more 
than the Budget bargained for. 

The fact is that, if there are good reasons for the 
Chancellor’s belief that he can weather 1941-42 withoy 
inflation and without an interim Budget, they have very 
little to do with conventional fiscal considerations, Ip 
practice, it has been by the control of spending rather than 
by the restriction of spending power that the fight agains 
inflation has been waged. The material for inflation 
already exists. In 1940-41, in spite of more optimistic cal- 
culations, there was probably a gap of some hundreds of 
millions between Government expenditure, on the one 
hand, and the release of real resources of manpower or 
materials, either by abstention from consumption or by 
drawing upon domestic or external capital, on the other; 
and the gap was filled by the creation of bank credit. In 
the current year, in spite of encouraging savings statis. 
tics, the gap almost certainly persists. Every sign is that 
there is month by month a growing excess of spendable 
incomes over the value of goods available at present 
prices. Nevertheless both the Government and its critics 
are agreed that there has in fact been little inflation, 
much less at any rate than the increase in the volum 
of money in existence would suggest. What has happened 
is that people with more money to spend than before have, 
in the event, spent only little more. Inflation has been 
checked, not by the effective curtailment of “ excess” 
incomes (by means of taxes—swingeing though these 
imposts have undoubtedly been—savings or restraints on 
wages and salaries), but by the control of consumption— 
by the restriction of supplies, by extended rationing and 
by a general disposition on the part of consumers to hang 
on to their money, to hold larger cash balances and not, 
on the whole, to scramble for scarce goods. 

This anti-inflation front is not, of course, complete 
Black markets, runs on unrationed goods, the “ tobacco 
rush” and a perceptible degree of speculation in shares 
and in land are all signs of more money seeking employ- 
ment in spite of physical restrictions on consumption, on 
the one hand, and financial penalties in the shape of 
drastic direct taxation, on the other. What might be called 
the “ inflation potential” is high. But the relative success 
of anti-inflation controls applied at the point of expendi 
ture and the comparative lack of success of controls over 
incomes has led many people to look to physical rather 
than fiscal or financial means to lay the bogy. This view 
is peculiarly that of the trade unions who, at the Trades 
Union Congress in Edinburgh, have just declared thei 
implacable opposition to wage-fixing. 

“Hands off the wages system” is their slogan. The 
TUC has accepted rationing, price control and the subs 
dising of essential commodities by the Treasury as the 
main weapons against inflation. Sir Walter Citrmm 
accepted “ the principle that the money which is speat 
from earnings upon goods in short supply, in so far % 
these goods are not rationed, tends to increase the price 
without any advantage to the purchasers.” He admitted 
that, “ if voluntary saving is found to be inadequate, W 
shall be faced with other and more stringent needs.” But 
he was convinced that the stabilisation of wages wou 
mean “a depressed standard of living” for the workers 
for the rest of the war ; and, most significantly, he stated 
that the TUC was “ exploring any means whereby, whi 
not only preserving the relative position of the workers 
and their relative share in the national pool of wealth, the 
share and their claim to it would be increased when Uf 
opportunity came in the post-war period.” 

This is frank enough. It is, of course, an inescapable 
fact that, while the war effort is making its vast claifs 
upon the nation’s resources, the standard of living of al 
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workers except the poorest must be “ depressed” com- 
ared with pre-war standards—whatever policy is 
adopted. It is only their relative position that they can, 
and should, maintain—except for certain groups of 
workers who, in the schedule of wartime importance, are 
at present obviously underpaid, an important considera- 
tion which is still too little appreciated either by Ministers 
or trade unionists. The most sensible argument for not 
fixing wartime wages is actually not a plank in the TUC’s 
platform. This starts from the contention that war pro- 
duction is suffering from lack of incentives. Just as it 
is in human nature that the small and moderately sized 
firms, who together count powerfully in total production, 
would work with more will with EPT reduced to 70 per 
cent or less, so would workers pass much more rapidly 
into the essential industries, which tend to preserve the 
wage levels of the depressed trades they were before the 
war, if they could be offered higher wages. Labour diffi- 
culties in the vital sectors of mining and farming have 
shown how great an obstacle to output this problem can 
be ; and it is claimed that the rise in aircraft wages shows 
how it has had to be solved to raise output. If higher 
wages are needed to swell the flow into war work, the 
argument runs, inflation is preferable to frustration. 

But it is a “ peace aim” which dominates the TUC’s 
attitude to wages—the desire to increase their share 
after the war. Whether this will be accepted by the 
majority of people in this country as any more proper 
an objective in wartime than the natural desire of other 
groups to increase post-war profits or post-war rents or 


any other post-war policy must, of course, be questioned. 
It is, admittedly, a practical proposition that more money 
should be paid out now if it will raise output, provided 
that steps can be taken to prevent it from being spent. 
The demand of the TUC is not that the workers should 
be able to spend whatever “excess” wartime incomes 
they can obtain by bargaining, but simply that they 
should continue to receive these payments to be put aside 
and spent later on; in this way both workers’ earnings 
and wage levels will be as high as possible after the war. 
It is a case of plainest self interest. The unions rejected 
Mr Keynes’s wartime plan for deferred payment because 
they contended it would preserve the existing distribution 
of wealth ; they are in favour of this new model because 
they believe it will alter this distribution—as indeed it 
will if wages rise while other incomes are held down. 

There are important points of agreement among all 
parties on this question of inflation. It is agreed that 
control over expenditure by the widest possible rationing 
and price control is of paramount urgency. But it 
would be the gravest negligence, as indeed Sir Walter 
Citrine admitted at Edinburgh, ,to jettison the financial 
weapons altogether. It is still the Chancellor’s duty to 
minimise the inflationary danger by every possible means, 
by mopping up “excess” incomes and by restraining 
increases. It remains a fact that the stabilisation of prices 
is a fair and workmanlike way, in conjunction with ration- 
ing, of meeting the danger, provided always that output 
is not positively impeded; and the price of labour cannot 
reasonably be exempted. 


Soviet War Economy 


HE military outlook on the eastern front, where 

fighting still rages fiercely near the great centres of 
Russian life in the west, remains uncertain in the extreme. 
The Germans have already captured territories larger in 
size than Greater Germany. In the Ukraine, they have 
taken industrial and agricultural centres of great im- 
portance. Dnieperstroi has gone and Leningrad is in 
peril, and upon these two centres a great part of Russia’s 
ability to replace its losses rested. Much of the territory 
which the Russians have lost is perhaps of no great import- 
ance in the calculus of military strength. But there has 
been a tremendous consumption of war material ; and the 
urgent problem for all free peoples in every part of the 
world is the task of furnishing the defenders of Russia 
with the supplies of machines and materials which they 
will need increasingly as the fighting continues. 

It would be wrong, however, to regard the Russian 
military effort as dependent for its future course upon 
outside aid. Aid there must be if resistance is not to 
slacken ; but the framework of Russian economy is still 
unshattered. Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and even Odessa 
are still untaken. The invaders have not yet crossed into 
the rich industrial Donetz basin. Russian strategy and 
Russian production have been the basis of almost three 
months’ magnificent resistance ; and, if the present lines 
of defence hold, they will be a foundation of Allied 
defence on land for a long time to come. The Russian 
system of economy has been hidden for more than two 
decades in the mists of violent controversy. But it is 
possible to discern the main outlines of Soviet production; 
aid it is worth while, with the main bastions still held 
after twelve weeks of the bitterest fighting, to examine 
some of the characteristics of the Russian war economy. 
_ When Hitler came to power in Germany, Soviet Russia 
Mitiated the second Five-Year Plan. In 1933 defence 
‘xpenditure amounted to 1,500 million roubles, or 3.6 per 
cent of the gross value of Russia’s total industrial output. 
In 1940, the third year of the third Five-Year Plan, 
defence expenditure had increased to 56,102 million 
toubles, or 40.7 per cent of total industrial output. In 
1941, this percentage should have been increased to 44 per 
cent. For thirteen years, Soviet Russia’s industrial effort 

8 been concentrated on producing the means of pro- 


duction, that is, plant, equipment and machinery. Between 
1938 and 1940 the output of these capital goods increased 
by 52 per cent compared with 1937 ; the output of goods 
for consumption increased in the same period by only 
33 per cent ; and, as long ago as 1937, it was estimated 
that roughly half the total output of machinery consisted 
of armaments. 

In 1937, defence expenditure was over a fifth of 
budget expenditure ; and in both 1940 and the estimates 
for 1941, it was nearly a third. Soviet Russia’s budget 
is not comparable with the budgets of other countries, 
because industry, agriculture and transport are State 
owned, and the State accounts comprehend almost all of 
the national income. The budget represents the balance 
sheet of the Union’s entire economic activity rather 
than, as in other countries, the share in the national 
income taken by the Government ; and it is the financial 
means by which the Union’s resources are distributed 
among the different sections of the economy, between 
industry, agriculture and transport and between capital 
and consumption goods. It is simply the book-keeping 
aspect of State economic planning. A budget system which 
controls and directs production by the proportions in 
which it allocates the expenditure of the proceeds of past 
production, which are collected by means of taxes on 
turnover (over three-fifths of total revenue) and deduc- 
tions from the surpluses (or “ profits”) of the State 
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undertakings, and, in conjunction with the rationing of 
individual consumption, by State loans and other levies, 
is readily adaptable to the uses of a war economy. The 
wartime need to cut civilian consumption and increase 
the output of non-consumable goods was familiar in 
peacetime Russia; the method of meeting an extra- 
ordinary demand is by means of loans subscribed by the 
workers directly and deducted from wages at the source ; 
and there are also the deposits in 60,000 savings banks, 
which are normally the most important source of supply 
for short-term credits to industry, trade and agriculture. 
All the banks deposit their reserves with the State Bank 
(Gosbank), the bank of issue, which is responsible for all 
short-term credits, while long-term credits for capital 
expenditure are granted by special investment banks. No 
fundamental changes are necessary for war economy, for 
the diversion of the greater part of the country’s economic 
resources to war production can be achieved simply by 
changes in degree. 

Actually, transition to a complete war economy in 
Russia may very well result in a further relaxation in the 
rigidity of central planning. Under the Five Year Plans 
since 1928, the attempt has been made to marshal the 
country’s entire economic resources for the manufacture 
of the means of production. Civilian consumption had to 
be cut down, just as civilian consumption has to be 
reduced in wartime, when the greater part of 
the national income is diverted to the expansion of war 
plants factories and to war production. The planning of 
capital expenditure was first conceived as a oompre- 
hensive plan extending down to the smallest detail of 
consumption in town or village. But it did not work so 
satisfactorily in practice. Initiative, in manager, worker 
and peasant, was the first victim of this comprehensive 
planning. There were bottlenecks and dislocations. Some 
parts of the plans were over fulfilled; others lagged 
behind 


Initiative had to be restored. The flagging enterprise 
of the workers was first revived by the introduction of 
shock workers (Udarniki) who entered into “socialist com- 
petition” to fulfil the plan figures on construction jobs 
and in the factories. Another and more effective means 
of reviving initiative was differentiating again between 
the wages paid to different workers according tu their work. 
To-day initiative is achieved, not only by this differentia- 
tion of wages, but also by the Stakhanovite movement, 
which fosters individual output in mines, factories and 
farms. 

The initiative of the peasants has been revived by 
allotting them plots of collectivised land for their own 
gardening, and by the introduction of independent live- 
stock breeding which began at the end of the first Five 
Year Plan in the eastern territories. Measures against an 
attack by Japan required a rapid increase in agricultural 
and industrial production in the east and, in practice, 
output was greatly increased by reducing the rigidity of 
the plan. The plan became regarded, not as a single set 
programme determining every detail of economic life, but 
rather as a long term programme of capital expenditure, 
adjusted every year by the annual programmes of the 


NOTES OF 


Progress Reported 


Mr. Churchill had a great deal to tell the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. He made it plain that the core of 
the so-called Atlantic Charter was the agreement between 
himself and President Roosevelt that the task in hand was 
“ the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny.” He scouted any 
suggestion that the broad principles laid down should here 
and now be more specifically worked out in territorial or 
administrative detail; and he made it plain that the pro- 
mise of full sovereignty for the peoples of the world did 
not alter the Government’s policy within the British Com- 
monwealth itself. In his first reference to India since be- 
coming Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill emphasised that the 
Government is pledged to help India to obtain “free and 
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commissariats for each different branch of industry ang 
tempered by the inducement which it was necessary to 
offer in order to secure maximum output from the diffc.ent 
sections of the population. 

Events in 1940 and the early part of this year show 
how this planned economy was moving from peace to 
war. The most important decree, or ukase, of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, re-introduced, from 
June 26, 1940, the eight-hour day and the seven-day 
week. At the same time, a discussion began akout the 
importance of regional and local as distinct from central 
planning. All except the heavy and main engineering 
industries were decentralised from January 9, 1941. The 
aim was clear. The remaining centralised industries, which 
had been partly occupied by manufacturing for regional 
and local consumption, could now concentrate on satisfy- 
ing direct State demand—that is, for armaments. The 
regional industries, under the supervision of the regional 
administrations, could concentrate on satisfying local 
demand. Locally produced surpluses were allowed to 
remain in the districts where they were produced. Finally, 
the whole country was reorganised in nine large regions, 
in each of which the centralised, as well as the regional, 
industries were expected to reach the highest possible 
pitch of self-sufficiency. 

Thus, the development of staple industries by rigid 
overall planning has been followed by a policy of decen- 
tralisation, which should be peculiarly valuable in the war 
against Germany. To a large extent, local initiative has 
been assured ; and large reserves of plant, factory space 
and machinery which were under construction or still 
unused when the German attack on Russia began should 
make a rapid increase in output possible, in spite of the 
enemy’s inroads. It may even be possible to make good 
the loss of the industrial region west of the Dnieper. The 
greatest difficulty is undoubtedly a shortage of skilled 
workers, for already in 1939 and 1940 a shortage was 
making itself felt. The large scale technical training of 
young workers was begun during 1940, and official 
reports estimated that, during 1941, roughly 750,000 
newly trained young workers would take up positions in 
factories. 

Soviet Russia is faced with different problems in 
shaping its war economy from those experienced by other 
countries. There is a problem of decentralisation rather 
than the problem of centralisation so familiar in this 
country ; and the thorny problem of war profiteering does 
not exist. The construction of specialised State fac- 
tories is no new problem, but has been a constant 
feature of all Five Year Plans. The building of factories 
in safe areas has been speeded up ever since the begin- 
ning of the Third Five Year Plan in 1938 ; and the plan 
for 1941 introduced special measures for the building of 
war factories in record time. If the fighting can be stabil- 
ised on the lines now reached there is every hope that 
Soviet Russia will be able to complete the transition to a 
complete and effective war economy during this autumn 
and winter. But in the months closest to hand it is 10 
Britain—and America—that the defenders of Russia will 
look for aid in the common fight. 


THE WEEK 


equal partnership in the British Commonwealth” ; and the 
Prime Minister of Ulster has denied that the promise ol 
sovereignty was a recognition of Mr. De Valera’s plans for 
a free and united Ireland. The central point in the Prime 
Minister’s survey was his assurance that the Battle of the 
Atlantic, while by no means won, was being waged cul- 
rently with remarkable success. A main factor in the 
summer’s improvement appears to have been the insulation 
of a very large part of the Atlantic from enemy action by 
the presence of American warships. The number of German 
submarines in operation is said to be still at the same 
formidable total as earlier in the year ; and there is no doubt 
that, if the restraining influence of American patrols con- 
tinues to curtail too drastically the effectiveness of under- 
water attack, their presence will be progressively ignored 
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and the casualties of the battle will rise again. There is no 
secret about the method of combating U-boat warfare. 
It js a matter of escort numbers on the water and in the 
air, and if the Germans do invite the active participation of 
the American fleet, they themselves will pay for greater 
successes by greater losses. 


Meanwhile, the rate of import has risen to a remarkably 
high figure for wartime ; and not the least of the points 
of policy to be decided by the War Cabinet in these deci- 
sive days is the means of using this increased capacity to 
the best advantage. It would be plain folly to waste this 
benefit, which may be purely temporary, in furnishing 
“extras” either to the nation’s diet or to industry. This 
js above all a time to build up fresh stocks of foodstuffs 
and materials against more difficult days later on. As Mr. 
Churchill said, it is “vain talk” to say that the Battle of 
the Atlantic has. been won, and to dissipate the advantages 
of recent successes would be to act most vainly. For the 
rest, at sea, in the Near and Middle East and in Russia, 
Mr Churchill had encouraging words. He was able to give 
the remarkable information that the sinkings of British and 
American ships in July and August did not amount to much 
more than one-third of the German and Italian tonnage 
sunk by British aircraft and British submarines. The strain 
on Axis communications is obviously intense. But the strain 
upon Allied communications remains the key factor in the 
future development of the war. In the Middle East there ts 
the gigantic task of supplying a force of three-quarters of a 
million men ; in the Far East there is the Japanese danger ; 
in the heart of Eurasia there is the Russian Front; linked 
only by slender passages to the resources of the free nations 
outside. Of Russia, the Prime Minister chose to record 
German losses rather than German gains—or Russian losses. 
In the winter it will be a battle of replacement; and it 
is still true to say that victory depends upon the ability 
of Britain and America, not only to keep open the seas, but 
also to open up and widen all the roads that lead to the 
battle-fronts in Africa, in Russia and in China. 


Counter-attack or Counter-offensive ? 


Germany’s general strategy in Russia remains the 
same in this the twelfth week of the campaign. In the 
early days of the invasion, the claim was made that the three 
armies—of Voroshilov, Timoshenko and Budyonny—had 
been cut off from each other. The statement at that time 
was not an accomplished fact, but a plan for future opera- 
tions. These have gone successfully in the south, where 
Budyonny’s army has been thrown back. They are going 
successfully in the north, where the investment of Leningrad 
continues, and the Germans are throwing their arc wide in 
order to draw off and encircle as many as possible of 
Voroshilov’s men. It is still not certain that there will 
be any direct and costly attack upon the city itself, valuable 


as its war industries and supplies undoubtedly are. Only. 


in the centre is there some evidence of a miscarriage of 
German plans. The recapture of Elnya and the violent 


‘fighting round Roslavi are not in themselves unduly signi- 


ficant, since, according to all previous estimations of the 
front, the Germans were not supposed to have advanced 
so far. The Nazi armies in this sector were undoubtedly 
occupied in their usual tactic of punching out the Russian 
salient, this time between Smolensk and Gomel. They struck 
towards Briansk hoping to find the line at this point 
weakened by the Russian counter-attacks in the Smolensk 
and Gomel sectors. In fact, they have been very vigorously 
counter-attacked by the Russians and have had to fall back 
a little towards their earlier line in front of Mohilev and 
Rogachev. The crucial question is whether Marshal Timo- 
shenko has launched a counter-attack or a counter-offensive. 
The Russians speak of a counter-offensive for the first 
time; but it is not their claim, but the actual length of 
front along which the attack is developing, that is con- 
Clusive. If the attack is limited to the Briansk sector, the 
danger is that the Germans will once more strike at the 
Russians’ weakened flanks at Gomel and Smolensk. If a 
genuine offensive is developing along the whole central 
sector, then the Germans are up against the toughest military 
Problem they have so far had to face. They admit fierce 
ghting against “superior Russian forces,” but add that 
their tanks have broken the Russian line. 
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Iran Accepts the Terms 


After a week’s delay, the Iranian Government has 
agreed to the British and Russian terms. British and Russian 
troops are to occupy strategic positions, the British in the 
south, the Russians in the north. The through routes for 
supply are to be safeguarded and the Iranians will facilitate 
the transit of goods. All Italian and German nationals are to 
be handed over to the British and Soviet authorities, but 
the diplomatic status of the Legation staffs will be re- 
spected. Besides the German and Italian, the Roumanian 
and Hungarian Legations are also to close. The speed with 
which agreement has been reached closes what might have 
been an ugly incident in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. Now the urgent task is to speed up British and 
American supplies to Russia. The route through Iran is the 
pre-eminent link in the Anglo-Russian alliance; Mr 
Churchill made that plain on Tuesday. The trans-Iranian 
railway is fortunately British gauge, and the Caspian Sea 
gives immediate access to the Volga Basin, and thence to 
Russia’s industrial second line in the Urals. The Allies un- 
doubtedly need a Todt organisation to make the crooked 
ways smooth for the passage of supplies; but, with the 
goodwill of the Iranians and resolute planning on the Allied 
side, the Iranian route may yet turn the fortunes of war. 


* * * 


Before the Shooting ? 


There appears to be a change in German policy with 
regard to American ships. The Robin Moor incident was 
the first attempt to test American reactions—an experi- 
ment which perhaps resembled the “trial” bombing of 
Dublin. The reactions—a howl from the Isolationists and 
a quiet extension of the security patrols—were inconclu- 
sive. The news that the U.S. destroyer Greer has been 
attacked, the steamship Sessa sunk off Iceland, and the 
steamer Steel Seafarer in the Red Sea, suggests that a new 
experiment is under way. The choice of targets is significant. 
The Greer was presumably on security patrol. The Sessa 
was carrying supplies to Iceland. The Steel Seafarer was 
operating on the American supply route to the Near East. 
All three ships were thus engaged on operations which 
have come under heavy fire from the Isolationists on the 
grounds that they were “ provocative.” The line of criticism 
is the old one. “If men are shooting in the streets, stay 
indoors if you don’t want to get hurt.” The German argu- 
ment may well be that to attack ships now will strengthen 
the hands of the Isolationists and lead to a demand for the 
withdrawal of the United States from these advance posts 
of pre-belligerency. If the shooting has the opposite effect 
of inflaming public opinion and creating a general demand 
for intervention, then the Germans can still hope that a 
state of war in America will interfere with war supplies to 
Russia at a critical moment, and even that Japan can be 
cajoled and threatened into the struggle. 


* * * 


Trade under Lease and Lend 


It has been evident ever since the beginning of the 
supply of materials to this country under the United States 
Lease and Lend Act that some reconsideration of both 
import and export policy was necessary. The question has 
come to a head in recent weeks because of the complaints 
of American traders that British exporters were using mate- 
rials obtained under Lease and Lend to supply goods to 
the United States or to South America on better terms 
than their American competitors. As a result, an under- 
taking has been given by the British to the American 
Government and embodied in a White Paper that steps will 
be taken to secure that no advantage is obtained by British 
manufacturers for export because of Lease and Lend over 
their competitors in the United States. It is explicitly agreed 
that it would not be tolerable if material from the United 
States, made available for British defence, were used to main- 
tain or expand British export trade at the expense of 
United States exporters. No exception will be taken to this 
statement of principle. Indeed, the recent uneasiness about 
the misuse of Lease and Lend materials has not been con- 
fined to the United States. There have been British critics, 
including manufacturers for export, who have raised pre- 
cisely this question, and, as a result of their views, certain 
practices, not important in themselves, have been ended. 
Actually, there has probably been more smoke than fire 
about this matter. An appreciable number of orders were 
placed by British exporters in the United States and in 
South America in the days before Cash and Carry was re- 
placed by Lease and Lend, and these orders must neces- 
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sarily be fulfilled, which has in a number of instances led 
to a misunderstanding. British export trade must, of course, 
go on. This should be the British Government’s first stand- 
point. It would be fantastic to stop all British exports of 
steel goods because steel is coming in under Lease and 
Lend ; and export trade is part of the war effort which 
Lease and Lend is assisting. Americans no more than 
Britons must gain an advantage from Lease and 
Lend. But the principles at stake are clear enough. 
They are that Lease and Lend material should be 
used for the purpose for which it is intended, that is, the 
defence of Britain. In the first discussions about the policy 
of Lease and Lend, it was even assumed for a time that 
the transactions would be confined entirely to Government 
accounts, and that it would not be possible for the Govern- 
ment to pass on materials to be handled by private traders 
and private manufacturers. In the event, of course, because 
of the essentially private character of the British economy, 
even in wartime, it has not proved practicable, and it has 
become accordingly all the more important that Lease and 
Lend materials should not be used either for private British 
gain or to the detriment of American interests. It should, of 
course, be realised that, according to President Roosevelt’s 
own thesis, the defence of Britain which Lease and Lend 
is intended to facilitate is also the defence of the Western 
hemisphere of which the United States is a part. Lease 
and Lend is not entirely an act of philanthropy on the part 
of those Americans who may be compelled to do without 
those materials which are transferred to Britain ; and the 
terms of Lease and Lend imply, not a free gift, but ultimate 
repayment in kind. It is because the umbrella of Lease and 
Lend has been made so capacious as to include not only 
those materials and munitions of war which were originally 
intended, but also all sorts.of materials and foodstuffs, that 
these vexations have arisen. It is, for instance, very difficult 
to keep track of materials in the case of products which 
employ many materials in their manufacture. But the only 
possible policy for the British Government and for British 
exporters is to meet American wishes—where they are just. 


* * * 


Policy for Imports and Exports 


Before Lease and Lend, the first consideration in export 
policy was to earn the greatest possible amount of dollars 
(or other “ hard” currencies) im order to be able to pay 
cash for supplies from the United States. Similarly, the 
policy for imports was mainly determined, not only by 
considerations of shipping space, but also by considerations 
of foreign exchange. Since Lease and Lend, these standards 
have obviously been open to modification. The bulk of 
Britain’s essential imports from the other side of the Atlantic 
are not paid for by cash. There is now very considerable 
disquiet among British exporters lest the export drive which 
they had been urged to work and organise and prepare is, 
because of these changes, to be allowed to relapse. It should 
be made plain beyond all doubt that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is still to maintain as much useful export trade as 
can be managed with the resources available. Exports are 
still necessary to pay for imports from countries apart from 
the United States. Moreover, it is more than ever needful 
to obtain dollars wherever possible in order to minimise the 
drain upon the future which is represented by Lease and 
Lend. The only limiting factor in the prosecution of exports, 
apart from the urgent need for resources to sustain the war 
effort by more direct means, should be the obligation on the 
part of Britain not to give any substance to the cynical belief 
in some quarters of the United States that John Bull has dis- 
covered a method of paying for the war at the expense of 
the United States. But British export policy should not be 
commanded from Washington—or Pittsburgh—under the 
cover of Lease and Lend. The British trader should occupy 
at least as important a place in the considerations which 
make up British policy as the American trader ; and it is for 
this reason that the whole question of trade under Lease and 
Lend (to which The Economist hopes to turn in a leading 
article in the near future) should be defined officially. 


* * - 
New Activity in the Middle East 


With the coming of autumn, the campaigning season 
in the Middle East is about to reopen, and there are signs 
of new activity in this sector of the vast battlefront. The 
reinforcement of Axis troops in Libya has given Allied 
submarines new quarry in the Mediterranean, and a heavy 
toll has been taken of troopships and supply vessels. Air 
reinforcements are arriving in Sicily, Greece and Crete, and 
labour battalions are busy extending existing airfields and 
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building new ones. There are reports and rumours of 4 
stream of German high officials passing through the 
Balkans ; General Lizt has been mentioned, Major Tod 
as well, and, more incredibly, Admiral Raeder. Now jt 
is the turn of the German Commander-in-Chief, Genera] 
Brauchitsch, to appear in Sofia. All these comings ang 
goings may be purely defensive, a concerting of counter. 
measures against an Allied attack on land, sea and air, 
So far German operations in this area have been primarily 
protective, to secure the Balkan flank, and cut Russia of 
from the Dardanelles’ supply route. It seems on the face of 
it unlikely that at this time a new offensive will be 
launched away from the main front. Turkey, however, js 
in a sense on the main front. If the oil of the Caucasus js 
Hitler’s objective, and a pincer movement his strategy, he js 
unlikely to allow the northern thrust to develop beyond the 
Dnieper, while leaving the southern thrust to hang fire on 
the frontiers of Eastern Thrace. Dr Clodius, the harbinger 
of disaster, is in Ankara, attempting a trade deal which 
would establish a German monopoly of the ‘Turkish market, 
The presence of Admiral Raeder and General Brauchitsch 
in Bulgaria may be explained in connection with an attempt 
to coerce the Bulgarians into the war not against their 
“brother Slavs,” but against their Turkish neighbours. The 
co-ordination of an attack on Turkey would require con- 
sultation between Italy, Bulgaria and their German masters, 
This appears to have taken place. Meanwhile, the Turks are 
manning their frontiers and keeping their powder dry. 
* * * 


The Middle Eastern Scene 

If the Allies do strike across the only land frontier on 
which they and the Germans stand face to face, they will 
do so from an immeasurably strenger position than that 
of December, 1940, when their last great attack was 
launched. In one of the most impressive moments of his 
war survey, the Prime Minister put the present situation 
into its right perspective. A year ago, Syrian resistance had 
collapsed, and in its place was a treacherous administration 
ready to pact with the Germans. In Iraq, Rashid Ali was 
already preparing for his later coup. Abyssinia lay, a hostile 
empire, in the British rear. British Somaliland had fallen. 
The Italians had advanced into Kenya. To-day, from the 
coasts of Italian Somaliland to the Caucasian frontiers of 
Russia, the Allies are in control, and their control is not 
only a safeguard for the war itself. It is a promise of better 
things to come—greater economic co-operation, the restora- 
tion of sovereignty to Abyssinia, a surer independence for 
Iraq and Egypt, a new status of freedom in Syria, with 
France occupying a “special” position similar to that 
arranged for by the Anglo-Iraqi treaty. Nor is_ this 
improvement confined to the political background. Instead 
of the army of 80,000 men who held the Italians, then drove 
them out of their Empire and then held the Nazis on a 
line from Sollum to the frontiers of the Sudan, there stands 
in Egypt and scattered through the Middle East, a vast 
concourse of trained and seasoned soldiers, some 750,000 
strong. Equipment is streaming in, the United States has 
established a direct supply route to Suez, the Allied forces 
have, above all, been strengthened in the air. Even if this 
improvement gives no grounds for complacency, with the 
Prime Minister “we are entitled to be content.” 


* * * 


Operations in the Arctic 

Little has been heard of Allied operations in Arctic 
waters since the attack on Kirkenes by the Fleet Air Arm. 
Now the approach of winter will soon put an end to naval 
activity in these frozen waters, but, before the darkness and 
the ice descends, the Army and Navy closed the season 
with successful action on land and sea. A mixed Canadian, 
British and Norwegian force raided Spitzbergen in the 
Lofoten manner, destroyed coal and wireless installations 
and took off with them all the Norwegian inhabitants, 
miners and their families, some 700 of whom will now serve 
with the Norwegian forces. That the Germans had hitherto 
neglected Spitzbergen was due to the fact that there were 
Russian concessions on the islands and, until June 22nd, 
the Nazis preferred to keep them out of the war zone. The 
Allied raid was carried through to frustrate any German 
attempt to profit by the mines and to put an end to use 
by the Nazis of the meteorological reports despatched from 
the islands. This amphibious operation has been followed 
by a successful attack on German convoys supplying theif 
troops in the Murmansk sector. Three ships were certainly 
sunk and probably some others. In neither operation were 
there any casualties, and both may well have embarrassed 
the German supply position in the extreme north. 
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Box and Cox 


Mr. Mackenzie King has returned to Canada, and has 
reaffirmed his opposition to an Imperial War Cabinet and 
his conviction that the present system of consultation with 
Britain is, so far as Canada is concerned, perfectly adequate. 
On the day that Mr. King arrived back in Ottawa, it was 
announced that Sir Earle Page, Minister of Commerce, will 
yisit London to establish personal Cabinet liaison between 
the United Kingdom and Australian Governments. There is 
no question of giving the envoy special powers or special 
status, but since Mr. Fadden has received Mr. Churchill’s 
assurance that every facility will be given to Sir Earle Page, 
it can be presumed that he will attend meetings of the 
British War Cabinet. There he will present Australia’s point 
of view on certain immediate problems of war strategy, but 
he will not be able to make any decisions on behalf of his 
Government—reference back will have to take place as it 
does now, when consultation is carried on through the 
Dominions Secretary and the High Commissioner. The 
only improvement on the present method is pre- 
sumably the fact that Sir Earle Page, by virtue of 


his office, will be able to “speak for” Australia 
“with full and clear authority”—which Mr. Menzies 
felt he could not do in view of recent political 


events. This does not necessarily imply that the Australian 
Government feels that the High Commissioner is too much 
of a yes-man ; but the fact that it wants Australia’s views 
to be expressed forcibly to the British Cabinet does prompt 
the conclusion that it is not altogether confident about the 
decisions to be made in London—presumably with regard 
to the Far East. If Sir Earle Page’s presence in London 
makes Australia happier, it will be an additional reason for 
welcoming him here, but the problem of enabling the 
Dominions to participate more really in Imperial decisions 
is no nearer solution. 


The Finns Fight On 


It looks as though the Finnish peace effort has misfired. 
Whether the move first came from Russia or from Finland 
js not certain. But it is sure that the only popular aspect 
of the war to the Finns was the possibility of recovering 
the lost territories. In the first months, the Germans did 
very little fighting in the southern parts of the Finnish 
front. The Finnish army advanced, and the _ people 
evacuated last year were brought back to their old homes. 
When the army approached Viborg, it was generally ex- 
pected in Finland that the war would be over as soon 
as the city had been recaptured. And, immediately after, 
came rumours of Finnish-Russian peace negotiations, 
through the mediation of the United States. A Finnish 
general was reported to have visited Hitler in order to ask 
for permission to make separate peace. The Germans seem 
to have nipped this peace move in its initial stage. Sup- 
ported by Mannerheim and the men of the extreme right, 
the battle is apparently to continue, Although the Swedish 
party, which is the only opposition party in Finland, was 
expressing widespread popular uneasiness when it demanded 
that Finland should state its war aims—did Finland fight 
only to regain its lost territories ; did it mean to take part 
in the German aggression against Russia itself ; did it fight 
for the Fascist conception of a “Greater Finland,” includ- 
ing large genuinely Russian territories?—the Germans and 
the Finnish Fascists have succeeded in getting their way. 
A new offensive has begun, which the Finns claim has 
brought them to Olonets and the River Svir. From official 
sources, there is no support for the hope expressed by the 
social-democratic newspaper in Helsinki, after the capture 
of Viborg, “that the swords would be made into plough- 
shares.” Instead, news came from Finland of the arrest of 
several Socialist members of parliament, accused of 
“left-wing sympathies.” The arrested M.P.s are the same 
people, who, in the spell between Finland’s two wars, tried to 
develop cultural relations with Russia. A continuation of the 
war under German orders, as part of the aggression against 
Russia has, of course, no popular support in Finland—and 
still less in Sweden, from where some Finns had hoped for 
at least moral support. Finland now faces a financial situa- 
tion still more disastrous than before the Russian-German 
war. While Finland must export industrial products, it must 
also import foodstuffs. The import trade from Russia has 
been cut off, and the only country from which Finland can 
get any supplies is Sweden. But Sweden cannot export in 
any large quantity. Thus Finland, which in two wars in 
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eighteen months has lost 50,000 men of its population of 
three millions, faces a winter of starvation—with German 
troops using its soil for . war from which the Finnish people 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


* x * 


Mobilising the Fire Guard 


On Sunday, September 14th, the first general registra- 
tion for the fire guard takes place. All men between the 
ages of 18 and 60—except members of the armed forces, 
the Home Guard and the Royal Observer Corps ; members 
of the police force ; seamen ; doctors ; and the blind and the 
mad—who live in areas where the Fire Prevention (Business 
Premises) Order is in force will register on that day and the 
following Saturday and Sunday. Temporary removal does 
not enable a man to evade registration, and if he cannot 
register at his temporary address, he will have to do so on 
his return home. After registering, a man may claim exemp- 
tion on various grounds, such as excessive hardship or if 
he is already doing 48 hours of civil defence duty a month. 
Some time must necessarily elapse after registration before 
the fire guard can be effectively mobilised; but it is to 
be hoped that the interval will be as short as possible, 
because it was an essential part of the new scheme that 
after mobilisation should come training, and time for this 
before the winter sets in is running short. Meanwhile, the 
TUC has accepted with bad grace the Government’s draft 
of the new Fire Prevention (Business Premises) Order. This 
provides for the right of workers to make representations 
against a scheme; the establishment of national and 
regional advisory councils on which workers and employers 
will be represented; the provision of amenities such as 
sleeping accommodation; and compensation for loss of 
earnings through injury—{£3 10s. a week or the amount of 
earnings, whichever is the less. Presumably, the National 
Advisory Council, which is to consider the means of en- 
forcing the Order and what are exceptionally long hours on 
vital work—which may entitle a man to exemption—will 
cover the whole of the fire guard, not only those doing duty 
at business premises. But the rate of compensation would 
appear to apply only to the business premises scheme ; fire 
watchers, whether compulsory or voluntary, guarding their 
own homes or other people’s, or churches, cinemas and 
miscellaneous buildings, may have to be content with the 
35s. a week allowed under the Personal Injuries (Civilians) 
Scheme. Thus, just when a uniform national fire watching 


plan was getting under way the TUC has caused a 
ridiculous anomaly to appear. 


* 7 * 


Children and Officers 


Last week the Trades Union Congress again shelved 
the question of family allowances, which was referred to 
the General Council for “full study.” The attitude is no 
longer simply non possumus, but the belief obviously 
persists that allowances, even if paid by the State and not 
by industries, would depress wages. It is a belief which, 
without reflection, young unmarried officers in the Army 
may share. The pay of junior officers is not to be increased, 
but all officers, regardless of age or rank, are to receive 4s. 
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a day for a wife, 6s. a day for a wite and child, 7s. 6d. 
for a wife and two children and an additional Is. a day 
for every extra child. For all officers, the new principle is 
introduced that the allowances vary directly with the size 
of the family ; and for officers under 30 years of age, whose 
allowances will now be the same as those over 30, the 
change represents an increase of one-third in the case of a 
family of wife and one child. Officers over 30 only benefit 
if they have more than one child. There have been many 
complaints, on what have appeared to be very good grounds, 
that, in view of their commitments, the basic pay of junior 
officers is insufficient. But the War Office’s solution is to 
cut down their expenses rather than to increase their pay ; 
and the test of this week’s announcement (which was 
accompanied by the announcement of similar changes in 
the Navy and RAF) will be the extent to which these com- 
mitments are in fact curtailed. Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
that a resolution at the TUC meeting raised the whole 
question of the adequacy of the pay and allowances of the 
rank and file of the Services. 


Wartime Survey 


In reply to a question on Tuesday, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Information stated that he was 
now reviewing the work of the Social Survey Section of his 
Department. Actually, it is common knowledge that the 
wartime survey group which has been furnishing the 
Government with information as the result of scientific 
inquiries among the population has in fact been broken up. 
Some say that it “walked out”; others that it was 
“pushed.” It matters little. The point is that, within the 
Ministry of Information, there has been a change in staff 
which has preserved the pretence of a wartime survey with- 
out its personnel. The issue is sorely confused by personal 
considerations and individual ambition—on both sides. But 
there are two questions before the Government at the 
present time—apart from the loutish (to borrow and make 
better use of a Goebbelsian adjective) refusal of a large part 
of the Press to see anything in survey work but “ snooping ” 
or “ tracking,” One is whether or not the admirable group 
of researchers who have learnt to work together with 
common techniques and a high standard of integrity and 
efficiency is to be made use of again. If it is not—and this 
is true whatever the rights and wrongs of the present 
recriminations may be—a great deal of time, skill, energy, 
zeal and even devotion will be lost. The second is whether 
the Ministry of Information, with all its associations of 
propaganda and publicity, is the best place for this organi- 
sation to function. It has been suggested that the work 
should be done for the Board of Trade instead. This would 
have the advantage of serving the obviously important need 
of the Board for information about the reactions of traders 
and customers to rationing and the limitation of supplies. 
It would have the disadvantage of confining its activities to 
the work of one Department ; and it still seems probable 
that the right place for this investigatory machine is in 
attachment to the War Cabinet Offices, where it could be 
made the medium of accurate and unbiased inquiry into all 
the problems of public opinion and public demand which 
face every Minister and every Department in wartime. 


* * * 


Workers’ Transport 


Winter is not far off, and the problem of remedying 
at least the more blatant deficiencies in workers’ travel 
between their homes and work places is urgent. The chief 
difficulties are, as the Twenty-first Report from the 
Commons’ Select Committee on National Expenditure 
points out, that services are inadequate ; that workers often 
have to wait for an hour and a half or more for a bus ; 
that there are seldom shelters at the places where they have 
to wait ; that when they do find a place, they may have 
to stand ; and, finally, that when, as in some rural areas, 
services are operated by owners of one or two vehicles, 
breakdowns are frequent and repair facilities inadequate. 
Some districts have worked out their own remedies. Bir- 
mingham has eased congestion by staggering hours in 
a number of large firms. In the middle of last winter, 
Oldham, too, adopted a similar plan on a small scale, which 
_proved most successful; groups of mills situated outside 
the town start work half an hour earlier than those in other 
districts and stop half an hour earlier; and this means a 
substantial saving in buses, which are then available for 
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use in other districts. In consultation with the London 
Passenger Transport Board, the Regional Board has divided 
the London area in 32 districts ; firms have been asked to 
form groups ; and these cover, at present, some 700 of the 
larger firms in the London area. The trouble is that all 
workers naturally prefer to get home before the black-out. 
If transport is arranged on this basis, unexpected overtime 
may mean no transport is available to take workers home— 
as sometimes happened last winter. This is not the fault of 
the transport workers, who have shown great willingness to 
drive through black-outs and blitzes. It simply means that 
there must be more planning between factories and the 
transport agencies. “A solution,” comments the Industrial 
Welfare Society, who has taken a great interest in this 
problem, “is not only vital to the transport organisations, 
but also for the health and welfare of workers and to ensure 
maximum production.” 


* * * 


Beauty and the Beast 


Beauty has suffered badly in this war, both from the 
destruction dealt by the Luftwaffe .and from the ceaseless 
encroachment upon the countryside by the armed forces 
and war industries. The loss of the nation’s beautiful build- 
ings is accepted as the fortune of war, and the loss of the 
nation’s beautiful countryside is tolerated in the interest 
of the nation’s security. But when a proposal is made to 
destroy that countryside even further, not as a means 
towards winning the war, but for the private gain of a few, 
it cannot be tolerated for a moment. The promoters of the 
Glen Affric power scheme argued that it was in the interests 
of the Highlanders themselves, because it would help their 
industrialisation and thus raise them from the poverty which 
is their present lot. It is true that beauty must sometimes 
give way in the name of material progress, and it is also 
true that, on some occasions, this progress has _ been 
thwarted by vested interests who have no concern for the 
welfare of the people and are only anxious to preserve 
their selfish rights. But, in the case of Glen Affric, there 
could be no assurance that the scheme would promote the 
welfare of the Highlanders, because it was not introduced 
as a Government measure, and the opposition of the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland secured its rejection in the House. 
In any case, the improvement of the Highlanders’ standard 
of living should not be dependent on the action of a private 
company. If some industrialisation is necessary, then it 
should be made part of a comprehensive Government plan 
for betterment, and not left to follow haphazardly from the 
introduction of a power scheme primarily aimed at ae 
the industrial Lowlands. There is hardly an industri 
centre in the country which is not a crying example of 
the evils of undirected development. Unfortunately, as Mr 
W. A. Goodbody pointed out in a letter to the Times, 
schemes such as Glen Affric have to be fought by private 
individuals or small local authorities with scanty financial 
resources against strong financial interests which can 
eventually wear down the opposition—especially during 4 
war. Since the beauty of the Highlands and the welfare of 
the Highlanders are both a matter of national concern, it 
is time that this steady infiltration by private interests— 
here and elsewhere—was estopped. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table of comparative losses of aircraft has 
been officially compiled : — 


Axis R.A.F 

wg eee 1939 25 oes 

1940 3,038 847 

1941 568 37 

ees nie 1939 6 1 

1940 27 36 

1941 5 17 

Western Front ........... 1939 14 5 

1940 94 374 

Scandinavian campaign ... 1940 56 55 

German Europe .......... 1939 20 26 

1940 45 349 

1941 625 959 

SY NR dis daiia's's 0 alee 1940 421 78 

1941 1 666 305 

By Royal Navy fi af ahetee 1939 3 am 
; 1940 241 
1941 3519 

TOURE ices ae 8,020 3,089 
Russia (estimated) ; 4.000 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Lease-Lend and Duff Cooper 


(By a Correspondent) 


September Ist 

OT unnaturally, the public in this country has tended to 

think of the American Lease and Lend programme 
exclusively in terms of aid to Great Britain. It forgets that 
it imcludes aid to Britain’s Allies, to South America, 
and now to Russia and to China. Particularly the aid to 
China is taking on a growing importance at Washington. 
In a sense, this part of the programme conflicts with aid to 
Great Britain, since the material sent to the one country 
is material denied to the other. But, on a larger view, the 
two parts of the programme are supplementary, for it is 
the American material which will maintain Chinese resist- 
ance—the resistance which is so vital to British interests. 
Aid to Great Britain and aid to China are thus two parts 
of a single mechanism, and the one must be, and is being, 
planned with reference to the other. And as the planning of 
the scope of the aid to China is thus a matter of joint 
Anglo-American interest, so also is the execution of the 
programme, since for various reasons it happens that 
American aid can only be made fully effective if certain 
action is taken by the British Government or by the 
Governments under its influence. 

The scale of the programme of aid to China is, of 
course, dwarfed in comparison with the aid to the 
Empire. For liaison with Mr Hopkins’ Lease-Lend adminis- 
tration the Chinese Government has set up in Washington 
an agency broadly similar to the corresponding British 
organisation. This is presided over by Dr T. V. Soong, the 
former Finance Minister. 

As might have been expected after the repeated raids 
on Chungking, the chief interest of the Chinese is in the 
supply of aeroplanes. The creation of a really efficient, 
though not necessarily very large, air force would, they say, 
transform the whole character of the war and tilt the 
balance definitely in China’s favour. It is this part of the 
China programme which is also of greatest interest to 
Britain. For a Chinese air force is an air force on the 
flank of a Japanese navy or army moving southwards, It 
is a force which could harass its communications, spy out 
its movements, and perhaps even bomb its industrial bases 
in the homeland. Here aid to China coincides with aid to 
the Empire. A Chinese striking force in the air would be 
a most substantial comfort to the mind of the Commander- 
in-Chief at Singapore. How large is the air force which 
China may expect from the United States is, of course, a 
carefully kept secret. The limiting factor is the competing 
claims upon all available aircraft by Great Britain. Every 
bomber and fighter for China has to be fought for from 
the British Air Commission. Nobody—American or Chinese 
—questions that British and Russian needs are paramount, 
since in the long run the fate of China depends on the 
defeat of Hitler in Europe, but it is worth emphasising that 
the division of supplies between China, Britain and Russia 
in the proportion which best forwards their common 
interests is one of the nicest and most vital questions of war 
strategy. 

Aeroplanes are not the only material which America is 
sending to China. It is prepared to despatch small arms, 
artillery, ammunition, stores of all kind, medical stocks and 
trucks in very large quantities. Their despatch has, however, 
one proviso. Aeroplanes can be flown into China; other 
supplies have to go overland. The proviso therefore is that 
ways should be found for these supplies actually to reach 
China. In other words, the basic problem of the Lease- 
Lend administration in the east as in the west is one of 
communications. In the west, the obstacle is the submarine 
and bomber infested Atlantic Ocean. In the east it is the 
fact that all approaches to China except one have been 
Sealed ; and this approach is the celebrated but vulnerable 
and precarious Burma Road. 


The capacity of this road is very limited. It is true that 
expert reports have unanimously agreed that the present 
extreme delays in transport are due partly to graft and 
incompetence ; yet they are also agreed that, with the best 
management in the world, the road could hardly carry as 
much as 40,000 tons a month compared with the 75,000 
tons a month which used to flow through the Indo-China 
roads and railway. Already very large stocks have been 
piled up in Rangoon, and the prospect is that as American 
shiploads reach this port their cargoes will accumulate in 
immense and rapidly deteriorating dumps. The Lease-Lend 
plan, so far as it affects Far Eastern strategy, would thus 
end in fiasco. 


New Life Lines Wanted 


It is precisely here that it would seem that Great Britain 
can make its contribution. The common interest of Britain, 
Russia, America and China is that Chinese resistance should 
continue. To this end China is contributing manpower and 
America the tools ; and Great Britain can contribute the 
services, especially those for enlarging and maintaining the 
vital lines of approach to China. These avenues lie through 
British territory. China has a very long frontier with India 
and Burma, which is at present, except by the Burma Road, 
impassable, but which can certainly be pierced in other 
places as well. Admittedly, the terrain is among the most 
precipitous in the world. Nevertheless, under war condi- 
tions, construction miracles are everywhere being per- 
formed, and it is known that the building of a railway 
to supplement the Burma Road, and of an alternative and 
safer road to the north starting not from Burma but from 
India, and also the organisation of an air transport system, 
are all alike technically possible. Some of these projects 
have indeed already been accepted in principle by the 
British Government. But it must always be kept in mind 
that time is the vital factor,-and that if these new lines 
are to have a decisive effect on the war, they must be com- 
pleted within a matter of months, not years. 

This is the background. The despatch of Mr Duff Cooper 
to Singapore is perhaps the best augury that the British 
Government has appreciated the problem in its immensity 
and its urgency. Mr Duff Cooper will have many other 
interests besides those of communications—the military 
plans, the diplomatic negotiations with China and the 
Dutch East Indies. Yet all problems in the Far East at 
present turn upon communications. And Mr Duff Cooper’s 
best chance of writing his name into the history of the 
war will be as a kind of generalissimo of the Asiatic life- 
lines, as the supreme organiser of the intricate network of 
sea-lanes, air-lanes and motor-roads by means of which the 
imperial ambitions of Japan can be checked. It is a great 
task—it requirts great energy and the closest co-operation 
with America and China, and perhaps the creation at 
Singapore of an administrative machinery to make this co- 
operation effective. But it is also a great opportunity. 
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Western Business Leaves 


North China 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


August 4th 


Last summer’s Anglo-Japanese arrangements to liquidate 
the blockade of the British Concession in Tientsin on the 
whole turned out satisfactory and according to expecta- 
tions. They successfully eliminated from Anglo-Japanese 
relations in North China the element of outright violence. 
But those arrangements could not prevent Japan from 
obtaining full paramountcy in North China’s domestic and 
foreign trade. For years to come, Free China’s armies have 
no prospect of driving out the Japanese from China north 
of the Yellow River. There is no longer any chance in the 
near future of expansion or even maintenance for western 
business in North China; the outlook is rather for a 
wearisome defensive fight, against heavy odds and little 
support from the outside, which may be expected only to 
slow down the pace of apparently inevitable retreat. Non- 
Japanese foreign business interests in North China, there- 
fore, are no longer very keen on holding out at any price ; 
and while their withdrawal as yet is by no means precipi- 
tate, Opportunities of selling out in good style and at 
reasonably fair prices are no longer missed. 

As regards British North China interests, the outstanding 
sale so far was that of the Taku Tug and Lighter Com- 
pany’s fleet of thirty-four lighters of over 15,000 tons gross, 
nine tugs and three other vessels, as well as docks and 
engine works at Taku, effected in July, to the semi-official 
Japanese East Asia Shipping Company. The price of 
£250,000 is considered satisfactory in the circumstances, 
and shareholders appear to have been well advised to let 
go in time of an investment whose value had come to 
depend entirely upon the goodwill, if any, of Japanese 
military authorities in North China. In Tientsin in recent 
months; there have also been a number of important sales 
of British real estate into Japanese and Chinese hands, also 
at prices deemed reasonable. Some other small and middle- 
sized British commercial firms had by last winter liquidated 
their Tientsin affairs for good. There are no really sub- 
stantial American investments in North China, but pro- 
minent American firms there are also retrenching and with- 
drawing. The National City Bank of New York on July 31, 
1941, closed its Peiping branch office. The American 
chemical mammoth concern, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, during the past few months has closed both 
its Tientsin and Tsinan offices, withdrawing altogether 
from business in North China. 

North China’s foreign trade is now entirely under 
Japanese control, exercised both through the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs machinery and through foreign exchange con- 
trol operated by Japan’s semi-official Yokohama Specie Bank. 
Neither imports nor exports are possible except under a 
strict double regime of Customs and foreign exchange 
permits. All foreign trade transactions have to be framed 
into import-export “link ” deals, mostly arranged artifi- 
cially, but always with exchange proceeds from exports 
surpassing exchange allotments for imports. A_ certain 
improvement over last year has been the informal aban- 
donment of the Peiping FRB puppet dollar’s official ex- 
change rate of US$o0.23875 for FRB$r1.00 in favour of a new 
“commercial link rate” of around US$o.11. This latter rate 
roughly corresponds to open market valuations in Shanghai 
of FRB currency. 


Japanese Middlemen 


A definitely unfavourable development is that more and 
more special firms, recently organised by the Japanese 
military on the pattern of proceedings in Central China, 
monopolise the delivery at ports of export goods as well 
as the distribution in the interior of import commodities. 
This results in the complete separation of western foreign 
traders in these port cities from their suppliers and cus- 
tomers in the hinterland, as well as in the full Japanese 
control of demand, supply and internal prices of foreign 
trade goods. The rate of foreign trade profits for western 
firms consequently has been much curtailed, while the 
cream of these profits goes to the Japanese units inserted 
between the ports and the interior. 

American firms still retain the biggest volume of non- 
Japanese foreign trade in North China. Exports to the 
United States, declared in June this year through the 
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Tientsin U.S. Consulate-General alone, were still valued 
at £550,000, consisting mostly of bristles, skins, woollen 
carpets and egg products unclaimed by Japan for itself. 
The bulk of these export goods, however, had to be acquired 
on the spot at Tientsin trom Japanese commodity contro] 


units, which reduced formerly independent American 
exporters to the status of mere commission agents ; part of 
these exports to America were even handled up to the New 
York markets by Japanese firms themselves. Other non- 
Japanese exporters in North China have been reduced to 
similar circumstances. Over 60 per cent of all exports from 
North China now appear in Japanese hands. Japanese firms 
monopolise the entire foreign trade in the region included 
within the puppet state of Meng-Chiang (Inner Mongolia), 
whose former exports to Anglo-Saxon countries of wool, 
furs and skins were mostly in British hands. Japanese firms 
equally monopolise all the North China trade with Japan 
proper and its dependencies. And Japanese firms have cut 
out entirely all western firms from any participation in 
what remains of Tientsin’s once large transit trade with 
Manchuria. 

In North China’s imports, Japanese goods this year 
account for almost 90 per cent of the total. The import 
permit system is being manipulated with a view to exclud- 
ing all western goods competitive with products which 
Japan is still able to supply, or expects to supply in years 
to come. The import-export link system is being operated 
in such a way as not only to provide the Yokohama Specie 
Bank with a net foreign exchange surplus from every single 
link transaction, but also to offset receipts of most of the 
convertible foreign exchange secured from Anglo-Saxon 
countries against imports from Japan paid for in yen. Even 
where import permits have been secured for non-Japanese 
goods, the interior markets remain inaccessible to western 
importers except through official or private Japanese 
middlemen. 

Tientsin’s trade position in the whole of North China 
continues to weaken. Western trade interests in North 
China are chiefly concentrated at Tientsin, where the con- 
tinuous existence of foreign territorial Concessions, especi- 
ally of the British Concession, naturally still tends some- 
what to restrict the scope of Japanese economic and finan- 
cial control. This is a reason for the Japanese to dis- 
criminate against Tientsin and to favour, at the city’s 
expense, other North China ports where numerous export 
goods are more amply supplied, import permits are more 
easily obtainable, and more favourable exchange rates are 
being granted than at Tientsin. Strong Japanese interests 
favour, in particular, Tsingtao, which they expect in the 
long run to supersede Tientsin, especially with the help of 
Tsingtao’s new railroad connection straight through Hopei 
Province with the Peiping-Hankow Railway and Shansi 
Province. 


Financial Policy in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


August 26th 


Tue Government has decided to keep down the price of 
bread by a subsidy. The price of imported and home- 
grown wheat has risen, and many costs of milling and 
baking have increased.,.The annual consumption of wheat 
in Eire is about 350,000 tons, of which about 290,000 tons 
will be supplied at home this year. In order to prevent 
the price of bread from rising, a subsidy of £2,000,000 will 
be necessary. Of this sum, £750,000 will be contributed 
from the accumulated reserve funds of two bodies con- 
cerned with the importation of wheat before and during the 
war, and the balance of £1,250,000 will be provided from 
public funds. The Government has announced that in no 
circumstances will the subsidy be increased in future years. 

Presumably it is the intention of the Government that its 
share of the subsidy should be provided by additional 
taxation. The Minister for Finance recently announced that 
new taxation would be necessary and that the only possible 
source of additional revenue is income tax. It is quite true 
that indirect taxation is incapable of yielding any more. 
Indeed, the yields of many Customs duties will probably 
fall as a result of the decline of imports. Additional direct 
taxation would not yield much and would prove very 
deterrent to enterprise and employment. In respect of wat 
taxation, the circumstances of Great Britain and Ireland 
are entirely different, but this fact does not appear to be 
fully grasped by the Minister for Finance. In Eire thert 
has been no expansion of money incomes caused by the 
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war. The income structure is very inelastic ; there are very 
few surtax payers, and the capacity of the direct taxpayer 
jg already strained to the utmost. Any increase in direct 
taxation would be definitely inadvisable. ws 

If this opinion be correct, it would appear that additional 
revenue is not available from any source. Expenditure can- 
not be curtailed at present in view of the war. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that the Government should borrow 
to meet a large part of its current commitments. The warn- 

of the Banking Commission against adding to the 

lic debt are only partially valid in present circumstances. 
That Report, which was issued in 1938, was concerned with 
the normal practices of peace rather than with the abnormal 

ices of war. The Banking Commission’s objection to 

the pre-war borrowing was largely based on the un- 
productive, recurrent and cumulative nature of the expendi- 
ture for which the borrowing was incurred. It is true that 
most of the present war expenditure is unproductive and 
that any debt now incurred would be deadweight, but tiding 
over an unprecedented and temporary emergency is pre- 
cisely one of the purposes for which borrowing may 
properly be undertaken. vr 

Furthermore, the Banking Commission was concerned 
with the growing debit balance on international account. 
The balance of payments was passive and was becoming 
more passive every year. In these conditions, borrowing that 
did not encourage exports was properly regarded with dis- 
approval. But at present the balance of payments is active, 
and imports are being kept down by the realities of scarcity 
and blockade. In the twelve months between June, 1940, 
and June, 1941, the sterling assets of the Irish banks have 
increased by £9,000,000. During the same period deposits 
have increased by £13,000,000, advances have declined by 
{£5,000,000, cash and money at call and short notice have 
increased by £11,000,000 and investments have increased 
by £11,000,000. These statistics disclose the accumulation 
of considerable savings, and the monetary situation appears 
to be definitely favourable for successful borrowing 
operations. 


The Lesser Evil 


To advocate a loan rather than additional taxation is to 
advocate the lesser of two evils. Additional borrowing is, 
at best, a disagreeable course, but it is less dangerous in 
its consequences at the present time than additional taxa- 
tion. There is a likeness between the affairs of an individual 
and of a nation. If a man finds himself in an exceptional 
emergency he may be justified in living on capital for a 
short period. If reduction of expenditure is impossible, and 
if additional income can be earned only by a dangerous 
overstraining of his energy and resources, to live on capital 
may be the lesser of two evils. But it is an expedient which 
is in its very nature temporary, and when the emergency 
has passed, the normal standards of prudent finance should 
be immediately restored. The proposal that Eire should 
make use of its abundant credit to tide itself over a period 
of crisis in no way conflicts with the recommendations of 
the Banking Commission that, in normal circumstances, the 
Budget should be rigorously balanced, deadweight debt 
should not be increased and existing loans should be, at 
least partially, redeemed. 


Hongkong and the Far 
Eastern Crisis 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


August 5th 


As a direct result of the Anglo-American sanctions against 
Japan, Hongkong has joined the sterling bloc. For some 
time past, the position of this colony has been anomalous, 
for, although its close working relationship with China left 
20 option at the outbreak of war but to remain with China 
Outside the sterling area, the course of events has led to 
certain restrictions and the exchange market has been sub- 
ject to a measure of control. The freezing of China’s assets 
4% well as those of Japan meant that Hongkong could no 
longer remain an appendage of China, and on August Ist 
the colony entered the economic fold of the British Empire. 

The change over seems to be proceeding smoothly, and 
although there was much uncertainty for a day or two, it 
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is now clear that normal commercial transactions will meet 
with no serious obstacles. There will, of course, be close 
supervision by the Government, and, so far, experience of 
the control of trade instituted a few months back has not 
reconciled blisiness houses and Chinese traders to the loss 
of their much cherished freedom to buy and sell as they 
choose. Certain local industries will directly benefit from 
the entry into the sterling bloc, as the markets of Malaya, 
which have been closed to Hongkong since the outbreak of 
war, will now be reopened. What will happen in the case 
of the large exchange of trade between Hongkong and 
Shanghai remains to be seen, but no doubt this will soon 
be adjusted. Presumably special arrangements will be made 
in regard to shipments from Hongkong to Free China via 
Rangoon, this trade having developed considerably since 
the reopening of the Burma Road. 

It is a matter of regret that the surrender of the Vichy 
Government to Japan could not have been forestalled. 
While there is nothing but praise for the promptitude with 
which the British, American and Netherlands Governments 
acted in applying economic sanctions, there is little con- 
fidence here or in Shanghai that this action will have any 
effect on Japan’s determination to bring Indo-China and 
Thailand within the Co-prosperity Sphere of Greater East 
Asia. It now remains to be seen how Japan reacts to 
economic pressure. The past week has produced many 
conflicting reports of the extent to which its trade will be 
penalised by Britain and America. First we were told that 
supplies of oil would be denied; then we heard that 
frozen assets would not prevent shipments of oil being 
made. Next came the announcement that America was 
putting an embargo on fuel oil and aviation spirit to areas 
outside the Western Hemisphere and British Empire, but 
as Japan was not specifically mentioned, this move could 
be given two interpretations. The general feeling here at 
the moment is that neither America nor Britain wishes to put 
the screw on too tightly. Yet Japan has recalled its great 
mercantile fleet from the high seas, and this sacrifice of 
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earning power suggests that the Japanese Cabinet are not 
likely to deviate from the course which has been set. The 
large-scale movement of troops in Manchuria is scarcely 
a sign of repentance for having chosen the evil way. At 
the same time, it is hard to believe that Japan has cast all 
discretion to the winds, and the Japanese Government may 
still imagine that the game of bluff, at which it has the 
advantage, can be continued for some time to come. The 
whole situation is bewildering, but, despite the jeremiads 
of American journalists at present gathered here in some 
strength, Hongkong refuses to be rattled, and pursues its 
daily course with no apparent concern for the peril which 
hovers over it. If Japan can no longer avoid open warfare 
with the democracies, we shall, of course, be isolated from 
the main defences of the Empire, but in view of the 
military and civil defence preparations which have been 
carried out so extensively during the past few years, we 
trust we shall remain intact. 





























































Foreign Trade Drop 


The trade returns for the first half of this year show the 
inevitable shrinkage due to reduced shipping facilities. Both 
imports and exports were 74 per cent less than the cor- 
responding figures for the first half of 1940, but, taking 
into account the big increase of costs, together with higher 
freight and insurance affecting import values, the volume 
of trade must have contracted appreciably. Nevertheless, a 
comparison with the three years previous to 1940 suggests 
that the falling off is not so serious as might have been 
expected, and, so far as local exports are concerned, there 
has undoubtedly been a marked advance. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
(in milhons) 
First half : 

is eke $301 -0 $270 -O 
(£18 -5) (£16 -6) 

ee $419 -6 $326 -5 
(£25 -9) (£20 -2) 

Nee $387 -3 $302 -5 
(£23 -9) (£18 -7) 


During the second quarter of the year there was a further 
rise in the cost of living, and the official index for all 
groups shows a figure of 216.5, compared with 192.4 for 
the first quarter of the year and 173.3 for the whole of 
1940. The basis year is 1922. Foodstuffs, as was to be 
expected, show the largest advance of individual groups, 
the average for the June quarter being 234.3, compared 
with 199.8 for the March quarter and 174.8 for the whole of 


of living to the poorer classes is an official statement that 
the cost of food and fuel (chiefly rice and firewood) per 
head per week rose from $2.43 in June to $2.54 in July, 
compared with $1.20 in July, 1937. Although the Govern- 
ment and the principal foreign and Chinese corporations 
and commercial concerns have granted high cost of living 
allowances, the bulk of the wage-earnmers are not so 
fortunate, and are suffering cruelly from the ever increasing 
rise in the price of necessities. 


Price Control Measures 
in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 
August 20th 


THERE are increasing signs that, with full employment now 
in sight, sterner measures for the curtailment of con- 
sumption of goods must be taken if there are to be adequate 
supplies of labour and material for the commitments of the 
war programme. There are also indications that a com- 
prehensive system of price control may soon be put into 
effect. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has been 
transferred from the egis of the Department of Labour 
to that of the Department of Finance, and it is expected 
that its powers will soon be extended to cover practically 
all phases of processing and distribution. It will work in 
close co-operation with the War Industries Control Board, 
which is also deeply concerned about the rise in prices of 
raw materials ; and it is probable that these two agencies 
will. be given the task of working out a scheme of price 
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control. The need for some such control, which would 
check agitation by workers for higher wages, has lately beeg 
emphasised by serious strikes in the coalfields of Cape 
Breton, at Arvida in Quebec, Hamilton and other places, 
The question of priorities is also becoming acute, and the 
Government has lately appointed a special board of steel 
experts, who will try to arrange an equitable distribution 
of the available domestic steel supplies. 

The grain harvest of the prairie provinces began earlier 
than usual this year. Recent rains have improved the later 
sown crops, but the crop experts will not forecast a greater 
wheat yield for the prairie country than 270 million bushels 
which would be little more than half the yield of 1940. This 
sharp decline in production cannot be regarded as wholly 
a calamity, because the Bureau of Statistics placed the carry- 
over of Canadian wheat at the end of the crop year on 
July 31st at 480 million bushels, which represented an 
increase of nearly 180 million bushels over last year’s then 
record carry-over of 300} million bushels ; another large 
crop would have produced an almost insoluble storage 
problem. Canada has been represented at a conference held 
in Washington between delegates of countries interested in 
the wheat problem, and, while no official statement about 
its proceedings has been issued, it is understood that plans 
were considered for a division of the available export 
markets between the producing countries on a quota basis 
and the possibility of a free distribution of surplus stocks 
of wheat to impoverished countries after the war. 


Letter to the Editor 


Political Economics 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—A Note entitled “ Political Economics” in The 
Economist of August 23rd discussed an article published in 
the Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, Oxford, that dealt 
with the problems of wage stabilisation and prices in con- 
necion with the recent White Paper. The writer of the Note 
considers that the article in the Bulletin, in its discussion on 
possible wage policy, trespasses on politics instead of 
remaining in the fields of economics and statistics, hence 
the unusually worded heading of the Note. 

But the writer in the Bulletin does not, as the Note 
states, “ advocate continued bargaining for higher wages”; 
he only says that this is the legitimate field of trade union 
action. The writer points out the existing differences in 
wages, and says: “A wage stop decreed from above would 
tend to do more harm than good by preventing all those 
adjustments which, via the money incentive, would increase 
the war effort, and would do injustice to the present and 
future claims of workers on the national income.” This is 
not politics in any injurious sense, but a statement of the 
effects to be anticipated from a policy. In his summary, 
however, the writer in the Bulletin approaches more closely 
to political terminology. “The democratic machinery for 
settling labour questions could be fully maintained... . 
Bargaining would be for a fair share in the present supply 
of consumers’ goods... and... in national savings.” 
“Fair” is not necessarily equivalent to “higher,” but the 
argument of the article is that without general rationing 
fairness will not be attained. 

Economics alone does not decide for us whether wage 
stabilisation or rationing are better solutions for the 
problem of war finance than inflation ; it can only show us 
the implications of any particular measure, but the criterion 
of preference remains non-economic. If one is to contribute 
intelligently to the discussion of economic policies, one 
cannot ignore the interconnection between business and 
politics. The Economist has for many years stressed this 
interconnection. “Since its foundation nearly a hundred 
years ago,” wrote Sir Walter Layton on his retirement from 
the editorship, “ The Economist has never failed to stress 
the interplay of those two phases of public life.” It is to 
be hoped that the derogatory heading of the Note is not 4 
sign that this great tradition is to be discarded, and that 
The Economist will not view with disfavour attempts [0 
show the political significance of economic action, if 
some other time the Bulletin is concerned with these 
aspects.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR L. BOWLEY, 
Acting Director. 
Institute of Statistics, Oxford. 
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September 13, 1941 


German 


Wages and Social Policy.—The promised reform of 
wages and social institutions has been abandoned for the 
duration of the war. Additional wages and social benefits 
may, however, be introduced if they help the war effort ; 
the incorporation of large new territories made some adjust- 
ments necessary in any case. The characteristic features of 
Germany’s wartime social policy, which were partly intro- 
duced before the war, are the conscription of labour, the 
prohibition of the free movement of labour and the wages 
stop. Wage rates remained unchanged, and weekly earnings 
fell as long as Overtime payments were prohibited. After the 
full restoration of overtime and other payments in Sep- 
tember, 1940, weekly money wages soon reached the level 
of August, 1939. 

The fact that social benefits and wages are closely related 
at one time threatened the carefully planned system of war- 
time employment and wages. Encouraged by the authorities 
themselves, employers introduced many different kinds of 
individual social benefits in addition to the official benefits. 
Some factories formed additional old-age pension institu- 
tions, others paid during sickness the difference between 
wages and sickness insurance benefit. Big concerns intro- 
duced special family allowances. Kindergartens, works 
canteens and extra pay for deferred holidays were estab- 
lished. In short, every possible means of increasing wages 
was tried out for the purpose of keeping workmen or 
attracting badly-needed recruits. 

No general stop could be put on this policy, and the 
Ministry of Labour, in collaboration with the German 
Labour Front, was forced to generalise these individual 
policies. First, the employment of factory doctors was made 
compulsory ; and the Labour Front took control of works 
canteens and of working conditions with the purpose of 
preventing these virtual increases in wages. At the same 
time, the increasing employment of women raised new 
problems. Married women with children were either em- 
ployed for half-days or given a free Saturday every week. 
They were given holidays when their husbands were on 
leave from the Services. The widespread separation of 
families compelled the institution of separation allowances. 

Yet the main problem remained unsolved. The wages 
stop seriously threatened the efficiency of workers, which 
was first experienced in the coal-mining industry, where an 
all-round increase in wages became necessary. This was 
followed by improved benefits under the health and old-age 
insurance for miners, which is still a separate part of the 
State insurance. The pressure in other industries remained ; 
and in May, 1941, conditions under the general sickness 
insurance were also improved. The latest measure was the 
increase in old-age pensions decreed on July 30, 194!. 
These increases, however, only restored the reductions made 
during the economic crisis in 1930-32. 

There is no doubt that the old-established system of 
social insurance has mainly been used by the Nazi regime 
as a source of public borrowing and a means of additional 
taxation. Unemployment, for example, virtually disappeared 
a long time ago, but contributions are still paid at the 
excessive rate imposed during the economic crisis in 
1930-31. By the extension of compulsory insurance to higher 
incomes, the yield from contributions increased consider- 
ably. Private life and sickness insurance institutions are 
already complaining about State competition. The Labour 
Front, on the other hand, has grown into a big insurance 
company. It interferes everywhere with the old-established 
State insurances, which lack centralisation. There are three 
different old-age insurances—for miners, for all other indus- 
trial and agricultural workers, and for clerical or black- 
coated workers who receive salaries. There is the separate 
workmen’s compensation organisation, sickness insurance, 
and, lastly, unemployment insurance. Benefits are frequently 
below subsistence level and the public welfare organisa- 
tion of the communes had to assist 1,384,000 persons in 
September, 1940. Lastly, there is the purely Nazi organisa- 
tion of “ winter help,” which distributed money to roughly 
400,000 persons during the last winter in Berlin alone. 
Marriage and child allowances round off the picture of 
Germany’s social policy. 

Social policy is closely linked to the control of labour. 
Vocational guidance is now compulsory and dates back to 
1925-26. The training and re-training of adult workers is 
Practised on a large scale. The occupational competitions 
of apprentices and the so-called factory competitions held 
by the Labour Front must be regarded as substitutes for the 
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incentive normally provided by rising wages. The pre- 
ventive health services, mainly established in the armament 
and munition industries, have been greatly extended since 
the beginning of the war ; they include regular medical ex- 
aminations, X-ray treatment and the distribution of vitamin 
tablets. 

* 


Dividend Stop.— After more than three months’ discus- 
sion, a general dividend stop, limiting dividends to 6 per 
cent, was decreed at the end of June, 1941. The dividend 
stop replaces the Loan-Stock Law, which was repealed 
shortly before the war, when the so-called “new financial 
policy ” was introduced. The German Press makes it clear 
that the stop was accepted mainly because of psychological 
reasons. It was felt that some limitation of dividends was 
necessary as an addition to the price and wages stop. The 
decree makes provisions for a general adjustment of the 
capital of under-capitalised companies. The issue of bonus 
shares is expected to relieve the shortage on the bourses, 
where share quotations are still booming. 


* 


Railways.—During 1940, the German state railways were 
greatly extended by the acquisition of some private railway 
companies and the incorporation of French, Belgian, and 
Luxemburg territory. The financial results of the year 
show substantial increases indicating the heavy demand of 
military transport and greater economic activity: 


(Rm. millions) 


Income Running Gross 

Total Passenger Goods Costs Profits 
Ss aaa cccce Gee 1,432 3,356 3,926 372 
MENG e hae dias 5,813 1,690 3,771 4,520 468 
ere 7,603 2,430 4,720 5,435 473 


There was a much larger increase in passenger income 
than in goods income. It would be wrong, however, to 
assume that these figures indicate the actual development of 
traffic. The greater part of freight rebates were abolished, 
and ,the number of passengers using the more expensive 
classes of travel increased. Total income increased by 30.8 
per cent, but running costs by only 20 per. cent. Capital 
expenditure for the replacement of tracks, buildings and 
rolling stock amounted to Rm. 1,695 millions, against 
Rm. 455 millions in 1938, and Rm. 825 millions in 1939. 
These figures show that the long-delayed programme of re- 
newing tracks and rolling stocks was well under way in 1940. 


* 


Consumers’ Co-operatives.—The awkward problem of 
the consumers’ co-operative, in which millions of workers 
had invested their savings, has been suddenly solved by a 
decree which makes more than one thousand co-operatives, 
comprising some 12,000 retail centres, the property of the 
Labour Front. Dr. Ley, the Front’s leader, has stated that it 
has proved impossible to change the co-operatives into inde- 
pendent retail shops, as was decreed in 1935. Serious dis- 
content among the members would have developed, and 
industrial districts would have lost efficient distributing 
organisations. They are still necessary to-day, but the Nazi 
Government considers their collective basis an unwanted 
privilege of the members. So Dr. Ley simply took over their 
assets, which he called a capitalist power. After the war the 
retail centres will be given to demobilised soldiers ; and the 
necessary capital will be lent by the Labour Front. 


* 


Closed Down Industry.—Shortly after the war began the 
co-operative financial help for closed-down or curtailed 
civilian industries was introduced by imposing a levy on 
the whole of industry. In June, 1941, a fund amounting 
to Rm. 35 millions had been accumulated, of which only 
Rm. 8 millions had been distributed. The trustees of the 
fund expect, however, an increasing demand because of 
further reductions in the civilian sector of the industry. 
Even among the independent artisans there was little 
demand for financial help. The retail and wholesale 
organisations granted assistance to 1,800 members for main- 
taining the rent of shops. Applications for financial help 
came mainly from the textile and clothing industry, from 
motor-garages and from the furniture industry. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


September 13, 1941 


Brewery Shares and Morale 


HE balance sheets of British breweries, published 

during the last few weeks, make a showing which 
affords a remarkable contrast to the popular impression 
based on the undoubted existence of intermittent 
“ shortages ” of the industry’s product. Lately, there have 
been a number of places where “those who stood before 
the tavern shouted: ‘Open wide the door ’”—and some- 
times unsuccessfully. A visitor from Mars might have con- 
cluded that the brewery industry, in this war, was as other 
consumption trades, whose output had been cut to a 
fraction of its pre-war size, in the national interest. 
Actually, beer consumption, like tobacco consumption, has 
recently been running appreciably above its pre-war level. 
Such unsatisfied local demand as is not due to temporary 
and local transport difficulties has resulted from the fact that 
in wartime the national appetite for beer seems virtually 
insatiable. 

It is, indeed, fortunate for the industry that the autho- 
rities have apparently accepted the view that beer, like 
tobacco, is less a consumable product than a factor in war- 
time morale. “Concentration” in the industry has been 
going on for many years, both on the production and the 
retail selling side, but it has certainly not attained anything 
like the Draconian character of the policy enforced on, say, 
the textile trades. Wartime experience, in fact, has shown 
that the industry’s difficulties have little to do with quanti- 
tative restriction, but are attributable to two quite distinct 
factors. The first, common to all units in the industry, is 
the increasing level of costs. The second is the unequal 
incidence, in a highly localised industry, of enemy bombing 
and civilian evacuation. The really prosperous areas of the 
country at the present time, from a brewing point of view, 
are the munition-making areas, where local brewers 
frequently cannot cope with a demand which may be any- 
thing up to twice as great as in pre-war days. In the more 
heavily bombed areas, particularly in London, while the 
falling off in demand has not reached anything like catas- 
trophic dimensions, purely physical difficulties have been 
quite considerable, and have left their mark on the earning 
power even of the largest companies, despite the existence 
of a mutual arrangement between producers to help each 
other, by way of supplies, to the utmost practicable extent. 

Nevertheless, the accounts of those breweries whose finan- 
cial years run, in most cases, to June 30th, show that the 
leading feature of brewery finance in peacetime—relative 
stability of profits at a fairly high rate on equity capital— 
has not so far been really seriously modified by war condi- 
tions. The table opposite, which includes companies 
operating in the north and north-east of England, in the 
London area and in Wales, as well as the all-embracing 
Guinness organisation, is equally noteworthy for the rela- 
tively strong resistance to depression shown by earning 
power in the badly-hit areas, and the absence of any 
striking expansion in the war-prosperous areas. 

Stability, indeed, appears to have been the keynote of 
brewery finance in recent months. Few of the companies 
appearing in the table disclose their working expenses, but the 
single exception to that rule—Watney Combe—showed a rise 
from £827,000 to £948,000 between 1938-39 and 1939-40, 
followed by relative stability in 1940-41, when expenses of 
£932,000 were disclosed. Similarly, the stock-in-trade figures 
of the seven companies, on balance-sheet dates in 1939, 
aggregated £2,890,000. A year later, the figure had risen by 
33 per cent to £3,840,000. The 1941 stock-in-trade total, 
however, showed a further rise of only I per cent to 
£3,883,000. This argues a creditable and successful adjust- 
ment to wartime conditions, which would seem to have 
been carried through, in large part, during the earlier 
months of the war. In this respect, the industry has been 
helped by the forbearance of the Chancellor, who last April 
was content to leave the beer duty at twenty-one times the 
1914 level, after having increased it in his Emergency 


PRoFITs, Eguiry EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 194) 


Profits (£000) | | | 
238 | 266] 282] 283] 284] 


Friary Holroyd (30 June) | 529 | 388 
Guinness (30 June) ..+e+ | 2,173 |2,180 | 2,089 | 1,926 | 1,801 1,722 | 1,569 
Wm. Hancock (31 May) .... 63/ 71] 74] 88| 82] 90| 4% 
Tamplin (30 April) ........ | 319} 339 | 346] 364) 361] 378] 3a9 
Threlfalls (30 June) ... 378 | 395 | 425 | 420) 431] 460| 435 
Vaux & Associated (30 June) 82 88 106 | 119 117 | 99 70 
Watney Combe (30 June) 2,447 |2,531 | 2,573 | 2,515 | 2,491 | 2,549 | 2,391 
Earnings per share (%) | | | : 
Friary Holroyd ....... 19-6 | 21-6 | 22-3 | 21-9 | 22-4 | 24-3 | 24-2 
OS er 2% 33-0 | 33-6 | 32-4 | 29-0 | 27-3 | 31-1 | 30-5 
Wm. Hancock ..... havea 6-1*) 11-7*| 10-5 | 18-5 | 17-0 17-3 | ll-l 
Camplin .... i. 20-1 | 23-2 | 24-4 | 24-9 | 22-8 | 22-8 | 26-6 
rhrelfalls . . . | 16-9 | 19-1 | 20-9 | 21-7 | 21-9 | 23-9 | 25-5 
Vaux & Associated 8-0 9-0} 10-7 | 11:2 | 11:2 10:2) 6:7 
Watney Combe 29-1 | 32:2 | 34-0 | 31-6 | 31-9 | 32-2 | 286 
Paid per share (‘ | | 
Friary & Holroyd . ll 13 13}; 13] 135] 13 13 
Guinness 29 29 29 29 26 25 26 
Wim. Hancock Nil Nil 8 10 10 10 10 
Tamplin ‘ 10 10 10 10 10 8 6 
Threlfalls 16 17 18 18 18 | 18 18 
Vaux & Associated 7 7-5 9 10 10 | 8 7:5 
Watney Combe .... sw 16 18 19 18 18 | 17 15 
* After allowing for 1 year’s Prefd. Ord, Div, only. 


Budget of July, 1940. The industry is undoubtedly making 
a formidable contribution to the Exchequer—much the 
highest, indeed, in its long history as a mainstay of the 
national revenue. But the larger part is being paid by the 
consumer. As the above table suggests, the industry is 
well placed in the matter of EPT, thanks to the fact that 
many of Britain’s heayy industries, which largely provide 
brewing with its “ marginal” customers, were more active 
in the base period than they had been for many years 
earlier. Some breweries are paying not EPT but NDC, and 
the undoubted increases in the total taxation which the 
companies are paying on their own profits come mainly 
under the heading of higher income tax. 

All in all, investors may expect conditions to become 
more rather than less difficult as the war continues, but 
there is certainly no likelihood at the moment of any serious 
deterioration in earning power. The means by which the 
industry has achieved a slightly higher output from a 
slightly diminished supply of raw materials, since the war, 
may be inferred by consumers who remember what 
happened to average “strengths ” in the last war. Against 
the higher costs of materials like malt and hops—and coal— 
the industry has been able to make considerable reductions 
in advertising expenditure, while the expensive (though pro- 
gressive) policy of rebuilding and modernising licensed 
houses has had perforce to be suspended. But so far, the 
Government has resisted all pressure for a significant reduc- 
tion in the quantities of essential materials available for 
brewing, particularly sugar and grain, which are in limited 
supply in the country as a whole, 

Among the industry’s difficulties, probably the shortage of 
labour is potentially the most serious. The nature of the 
work puts a definite limit on the extent to which called-up 
workers can be replaced by over-age men or by women. 
Transport is another difficulty on the physical side. Finan- 
cially, the industry is a heavy contributor under the War 
Damage Act, and payments under this head will leave their 
mark on representative company accounts for the next five 
years at least. There seems, in fact, little likelihood that 
brewery dividends will increase during the war. Directorial 
policy, exemplified by the latest distributions, is likely to be 
increasingly conservative, and from that angle the recent 
rise in the market values of leading brewery shares is some- 
what anomalous. As recently as the end of last April, the 
Actuaries’ Index of brewery share prices (December 31, 
1928 = 100) stood at 84.6, the average dividend yield on the 
twenty constituent shares being 6.89 per cent. By the end 
of last month, the price index had risen by 22 per cent to 
102.9 and the average yield had dropped to 5.61 per cent. 
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The market, in fact, seems to be putting a fully adequate 
valuation on the favourable factors in the industry's out- 
Jook, without, possibly, laying equal stress on moral (as 
distinct from financial) factors. Directors have every induce- 
ment to keep dividends under strict control at a time when 
too effective a suggestion of prosperity might leave the 
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industry open to unwelcome attentions from Government 
control or generate unfavourable public opinion. Selective 
investment in brewery shares at present prices may have 
much to commend it, but that would not necessarily hold 
if values were to rise much further—as, to judge by the 
current tone of the market, they seem likely to do. 


Finance and Banking 


Bond Dealings in Lombard Street 


The discount houses have during the past week enjoyed 
one of the most active bond dealing periods since the be- 
ginning of the war. The establishment of a real two-way 
market in National War Bonds has made it possible for them 
to unload some of their appreciable holdings of this security. 
The market seems to have joined the banks in swelling the 
jast-minute applications for National War Bonds, and their 
participation in this movement no doubt helped to explain 
the exceptional stringency in the money market during the 
latter part of August. Now that the price of this issue has 
floated well off the basic figure of par, the whole market 
in shorts has sprung into more active life than it could 
claim as long as the War Bonds were available on tap. The 
market is now beginning to anticipate the terms of the next 
tap issue, and the general concensus of hope is that another 
2} per cent issue will make its appearance with perhaps an 
increase of two years in the currency to allow for the im- 
provement which has taken place in the market for shorts 
since the tap for War Bonds was turned off. The need for 
a fairly early introduction of the new loan is indicated by 
the fact that this week the banks have been asked to pay 
£45 millions by way of Treasury deposits. This is against 
nominal maturities of £40 millions, but actual maturities 
probably well below this figure. Despite these heavy pay- 
ments, the banks have been keen buyers of bills, thus 
indicating the complete return to abundance in bank cash 
which has taken place. The market obtained another 
generous allotment of Treasury bills at last week’s tender, 
namely, 41 per cent, and has thus been in a position to feed 
the banks’ appetite, though, it should be noted, not to the 
point of satiety. The exceptional ease of credit is reflected in 
the latest Bank return, which shows an increase of 
{11,099,000 in bankers’ deposits, raising them to the 
abnormally high figure of £133,775,000. This is the result 
of heavy Government disbursements, which have drained 
public deposits by £5,223,000 to £9,274,000, and which 
have necessitated ways and means borrowing evident in an 
increase of £9,430,000 in Government securities. On the 
evidence of these figures, the appearance of the next 
Government loan ought not to be long delayed. 


* *x * 
August'Clearing Bank Statements 


The outstanding volume of bank credit remained com- 
paratively stable during August. The clearing banks’ 
deposits over that month rose by £6,318,000 only, but estab- 
lished themselves at a new record within £3,000,000 of the 
£3,000,000,000 mark. Within this stability, however, there 
was a considerable redistribution of assets. As was to be 
expected, the main movement is the further increase in 
investments, reflecting the heavy bank subscriptions to 








In £ millions 











Aug Apr. | May | June July Aug 
1940 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 
Capital and reserves ....| 139-7; 140°2] 140-2) 140-2) 140-2) 140-2 
Acceptances, etc.........| 118°6 104-9} 107°8| 106-2 } 98:5) 100-5 
Notes in circulation .....| 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and other | 4 
SN sa doiscceesss 2,481-3 | 2,828-6 | 2,824-0 | 2,945-9 | 2,990-7 | 2,997 -1 
a ene} nofhesenso —|—_____. 
Total liabilities ..... 2,741 -0 | 3,075-1 | 3073-4 | 3,193-7 | 3,230-8 | 3,239-2 
Re av cucdess: “973-3 | 298-4| 293-1] 310-8| 306-3| 316-2 
Cheques, balance, and | 
items in transit ....... 75°5| 113-9| 112-7| 151-6| 113-2] 107-6 
Money at call .......... | 147-6 |. 137-4] 128-4) 142-9) 138-6 | 139-5 
CR eaties scans oxi 430-1 | 187-8 | 172-8) 193-0 | 274-5| 265-9 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 26-0 | 461-0 | 469-0 | 482-0 | 476-0} 468-5 
Investments ........++- 682-1 | 819-7| 848-3 | 880-2| 902.5| 935-2 
Loans and Advances ....| 919-0 | 883-7 | 873-0 | 859-2] 853-4| 838-0 
Invest ts in affiliated) | | 
benks ....... - ney 23-6 23°8 23°8| 23-8] 23-8] 23:8 
Cover for acceptances, 
premises, etc. ........ | 163-8 | 149-4 | 152 ‘3 | 150-2 | 142-5 | 144-5 
Total assets ...... | 2,741 -0 | 3,075-2 | 3,073-4 |3,193-7 | 3,230-8 | 3,239-2_ 


National War Bonds in the final days of their tap issue. 
They have risen over the month by £32,700,000 to 
£935,177,000. For the counterpart to this movement, one 
turns to the item of Treasury deposits, for it has been 
generally assumed—and was suggested by the August debt 
return—that these bank subscriptions had been largely 
financed by the recall of Treasury deposit money. The 
latest return shows a reduction of £7,500,000 in this item. 
As in this period there were no maturities, and the banks 
were asked to pay £30,000,000 of additional Treasury 
deposits, it may be assumed that not only were the banks’ 
subscriptions fully covered by such encashments of deposits 
prior to maturity, but that additional encashments were 
made in order to cover clients’ subscriptions to National 
War Bonds. Advances continue their long-term decline, the 
past month showing a reduction of £15,357,000 in this item. 
Their total is now some £97,000,000 below that of invest- 
ments. The August returns show a fairly comfortable cash 
position ; this item was nearly {10,000,000 up on the 
July figure, and its ratio to deposits up from 10.24 to 10.55 
per cent, figures which do not altogether accord with the 
evidence of stringency apparent at the time when the 
banks were making up for their August statements. 


* * * 


Chinese Exchange Agreement 


The highly intricate exchange problems arising out of 
the conjunction of British and American freezing of Chinese 
assets with the combined effort of the two countries to 
stabilise the exchange value of the Chungking yuan have 
this week been brought nearer a makeshift solution. The 
coincidence of these two elements in the Chinese exchange 
situation has in a way facilitated the search for a solution, 
since the freezing of Chinese assets (a move aimed, of course, 
at the Japanese) has made possible some control of the 
sterling and dollar accounts of Chinese residents, including 
those of the crucial Shanghai Settlement. Without such 
control, Anglo-American help for the yuan could hardly fail 
to strengthen the exchange resources of the Japanese or 
their puppet authorities in China. What has now been 
achieved, as a result of prolonged negotiations in Hongkong 
between representatives of the new Stabilisation Board and 
the “authorised ” banks in Shanghai, is a voluntary under- 
taking by these banks to desist altogether from operations in 
the free market in exchange for an undertaking by the 
Stabilisation Board to provide them with dollar and sterling 
exchange at fixed rates and within certain limits in respect 
of permitted imports. The rates fixed are 3 5/32d. and 
5 5/16 cents to the yuan. The authorised banks are the 
fourteen Chinese, American, British and Dutch institutions 
licensed to deal in foreign exchange under the recent freez- 
ing order. It will be noted that the method chosen to obtain 
the co-operation of the Shanghai banks in working the new 
control is somewhat reminiscent of the voluntary under- 
taking of the American banks last year to freeze out the 
free market for sterling in New York and abide by the 
official rates. 


x 


The rates for the yuan fixed by the Stabilisation Board 
give a cross dollar-sterling parity of $4.04 and thus eradicate 
the discount on the official dollar rate, at which sterling has 
since the beginning of the war been quoted in the Shanghai 
market. By licensing each transaction in respect of which 
dollar or sterling exchange will be granted, the Stabilisation 
Board will virtually ensure that none of the exchange dis- 
bursements which it makes finds its way into Japanese or 
Japanese-controlled channels. In the past all the efforts to 
support the yuan had to be made in a free market, in which 
it was well-nigh impossible to ensure that the exchange so 
expended did not ultimately find its way to one of the 
Japanese-sponsored banks whose currency was endeavouring 
to oust that of the Chungking Government. That possibility 
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is now effectively removed. A free market in foreign ex- 
change will probably remain in Shanghai, but it will be one 
in which none of the reputable international banks in that 
centre will operate, and should rapidly become a shadow 
of what that market has been in the past two years. This 
throttling of the Shanghai market will close the only 
important remaining gap in the cordon around sterling 
exchange control. The efficacy with which the new Stabilisa- 
tion Board will begin its operations more than makes up for 
the delay which was allowed to elapse in getting it started. 


x * * 


Insurance of Food and Supplies 


The report recently issued by the Committee of Public 
Accounts discusses the arrangements for fire and marine 
insurance of raw materials and foodstuffs, concluded early 
in 1940 by the Ministries of Food and Supply. The Com- 
mittee recall that it is not the normal Treasury practice 
to insure Government property ; an exception was made in 
the case of commodities purchased in peacetime for private 
use but handled during the war by the Ministries of Food 
and Supply, because the withdrawal of these insurances 
might have reacted adversely on the machinery of the 
London insurance market. No criticism is offered of the 
fire insurance arrangements ; comment is directed towards 
the marine contracts and covers two points—the method of 
assessing values and the rates of premium. Concerning 
values, the Committee question the propriety of following 
normal trade practices and fixing values in excess of landed 
costs, to cover such items as administrative expenses, 
remuneration: to distributors, inland transport and storage, 
and reserves ; they recommend that this particular aspect 
be considered during the general review of the policy of 
fixing prices of controlled war materials. In the matter of 
rates, the Committee express the hope that “full informa- 
tion will be available next year as to the outcome of the 
business, and that some investigation of the books and 
records of the undertakings will have been carried out in 
order that it may be possible to judge whether the Govern- 
ment contribution is not more than is reasonably necessary 
to secure the national objects on which the policy is based.” 
These observations have caused some surprise in marine 
underwriting circles, where it is pointed out that marine 
insurance policies are “ valued ” contracts, so that if insured 
values are high, claims are in proportion. Furthermore, the 
Government contracts, on the first year’s operations, have 
been anything but profitable to underwriters, a circumstance 
so well known that it is hard to understand how it can 
have escaped the notice of the Committee. It seems a pity 
that, in a public report of this kind, the suggestion has been 
made that the Government are paying underwriters more 
than is necessary if in fact the reverse is the true position. 


* * * 


Workmen’s Compensation Rebate 


Employers insured against workmen’s compensation 
liabilities with companies which are members of the Acci- 
dent Offices Association are to receive a rebate of 7.14 per 
cent of premiums for the year 1940, in accordance with the 
undertaking entered into with the Home Office. This rebate 
represents the difference between the ascertained loss ratio 
of 57.86 per cent and the agreed figure of 65 per cent, and 
compares with a rebate of 2.73 per cent for the year 1939 ; 
over the whole period since 1924 during which the under- 
taking has been in force, the allowance has varied between 
2.16 per cent and 14.32 per cent. On this occasion em- 
ployers derive some benefit from the upward adjustment of 
the agreed loss ratio, from 62} per cent to 65 per cent, 
which was arranged last year, when rates were increased by 
10 per cent to meet the higher rates of compensation pro- 
vided for by the Workmen’s Compensation (Supplementary 
Allowances) Act, 1940; the adjustment takes into account 
the fact that, by spreading their fixed costs over a larger 
volume of premiums, insurers are able to work at a lower 
expense ratio. While the undertaking is an effective method 
of ensuring that the companies’ profits are kept at a modest 
level, it is not a particularly sound arrangement, since it 
fails to recognise that an insurance company provides 
service as well as indemnity, and by spending money on 
safety work fulfils just as important an economic and social 
function as in paying claims when they occur. Adherence to 
the fixed ratio of 65:35 for claims and expenses respec- 
tively does not appear to be a system calculated to en- 
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courage the offices to increase their expenditure on acciden 
prevention, for any ensuing reduction in claims would 
involve a lower allowance for expenses, and thus tend to 
eliminate any small margin of profit which may still remain 
in the business. 


x * * 


Indian Silver for Thalers 


The coinage demand for silver in the last few months 
has been fairly consistent and certainly greater than the 
amount which could have been accommodated by the 
arrival of newly mined silver in the London market. These 
imports consist in the main of Australian silver and have 
been about sufficient to cover the commercial and industria] 
demand for silver, which now makes up the sum total of 
the turnover in the silver market. The coinage demand 
of which a considerable part has been for the minting of 
Maria Theresa thalers, has been satisfied direct by sales 
from Indian Government stocks. These sales are now 
handled by the Bank of England, acting on Treasury 
account. They have eaten sufficiently into the London 
stocks of the Indian Government to bring to the fore the 
question of some replenishment of these stocks by direct 
imports from India. There is ample silver in India from 
which such replenishments could take place. The last pub- 
lished figure of Indian Government stocks was that for 
March 31, 1940, when 112,000,000 ounces of silver were 
held. Since that time there have been fairly heavy sales of 
silver in the Bombay market on Indian Government 
account, but on the other hand there has been a reduction 
in the silver content of new rupee coin, and this has prob- 
ably swollen the stocks of demonetised silver held on 
Government account. Any deficiency in London stocks of 
silver could also be made good by increasing the imports 
from sterling area countries. Australian exports to this 
country, for example, could be appreciably increased ; but 
this problem is obviously one of available shipping tonnage 
and it will have to be treated from that particular angle. 
Meanwhile, the London open market remains exceptionally 
quiet, with a cash price which adheres firmly to the ceiling 
of 234d. established by the continued readiness of the Bank 
of England to sell Indian silver at this figure. 


* * * ‘ 


Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
June quarter, published by the Currency Commission, are 
as follows :— 









































(£000) 
June Quarter 1941 
June March “ <i 
Quarter | Quarter 
1940 1941 In Else- 
Eire where Total 
‘ LIABILITIES | 
Capital, reserves, etc. .......... 17,551 | 17,591} 10,381 7,217 | 17,599 
Notes in circulation ............. | 10,798} 12,745 5,306 8,115} 13,421 
Current, deposit and other accounts} 167,939 | 174,961 | 131,844 | 49,295 | 181,139 
Se IBS a v5.0 0 006000 se008s | 5,871 7,461 5,161 2,021 7,182 
| ae = ed sed 
Pe 202,160 | 212,760 | 152,693 | 66,648 | 219,341 
ASSETS a he a A, on 
Cash and Balances with London | 
Agents and other Banks....... 21,265 | 25,722; 10,018| 18,580| 28,599 
Money at Call and Short Notice... 8,241 | 12,297 ae 12,514 12,514 
Dt ctiette hon stediaddhewae rds é 5,663 4,888 4,327 604 4,930 
Loans and Advances ............ 73,767 | 70,784) 46,044] 22,401) 68,445 
Investments :—(a) Government ...} 174,541] 79,523 6,681 | 78,901] 85,582 
(6) Others . +++} 10,294] 10,378 4,138 5,961 | 10,100 
Other Assets ............ ..| 8,387] 9,166) 4,537] 4,634] 9,171 
wee Saaess ...| 202,160 212,760 | 75,745 | 143,596 219,341 
Excess of Assets outside Eire over rt | rR , ae 
Liabilities outside Eire .. .| 65,954] 73,994) .. | oo... 76,947 


Irish banking has developed a well-marked trend analogous 
to that of banks in other parts of the sterling area. The 
large increase in resources has failed to find employment 
in the more remunerative category of assets, and the banks 
have been forced to hold many assets yielding a relatively 
low return. The liquidity of the banks has been naturally 
increased, partly because some of the new deposits are 
regarded as temporary and liable to early withdrawal. No 
Government bills are held in Eire and only £16,000 else- 
where. The increase in the net sterling assets continues. 
While this trend is satisfactory from the purely monetary 
point of view, it, unfortunately, reflects the great difficulty 
of obtaining imports which is inflicting severe incon- 
venience in Eire. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Investment 


Rise in Funds Resumed 


Between July 9th, which was a temporary peak for gilt- 
edged stocks in general, and September 3rd, eight weeks 
later, the general trend in this market was irregular. There 
were substantial relapses in Old Consols, the longer-dated 
Conversion loans, Local loans and Victory bonds, and 
smaller improvements in the rest of the market, including 
the “shorts.” It is difficult to find a rational explanation for 
these diverse movements. The turnover in the market was, 
in general, small, and they probably represent a series of 
rather imperfect adjustments after the sustained advance. 
The past week has produced a general and well-sustained 
rise throughout the Consol market, with improvements of 
} point and over in the longer-dated stocks and a relatively 
more marked rise in those of shorter date. Of the latter, 
both series of National War Bonds are up by at least 3/16 
point, while the general advance has made the 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds, the only Government issue on tap, the 
cheapest of this class. It is reasonably certain that, except 
for “shorts,” the clearing banks have come back into the 
market. The figures of these banks for August and of 
changes in the debt suggest that their operations may have 
been restricted to conversion of Deposit Receipts into War 
Bonds in the first half of the month. Since the beginning 
of September, the amount of new Deposit Receipts they 
have been called upon to take up does not appear to have 
been great, although it must considerably exceed the differ- 
ence between new issues and those of six months before. 
However large it is, the banks have had plenty of money 
to buy bills on a fair scale and to lend all the market 
required. It will not be surprising, therefore, if they have 
been in the market for modest amounts, which would be 
quite sufficient to account for the rise in prices, especially 
as this has been assisted by advance investment of next 
month’s disbursements on requisitioned Canadian stocks. 
The familiar seqyence of events is thus in train once more. 
The pressure of plentiful money is already lifting prices 
above the levels at which they .have been more or less 
stationary for some weeks past. The rise is not yet sufficient 
to warrant talk of a fresh tap issue, but the ground is being 
prepared. The other features of the week were speculative 
buying of developing Kaffirs—a gamble on the domestic 
politics of the Union—and a general strength of South 
American investments, arising out of developments some of 
which were mentioned in The Economist of a week ago. 
Neither of these developments owes much to the rise in 
the Funds or to general considerations making for optimism 
at home. The middle of the week saw, however, the be- 
ginning of the upward drag on equities, which follows every 
rise in the Funds, in a rather more buoyant tone in a 
number of sections. It seems probable, however, that any 
general rise in ordinary shares should be treated with 
caution. 


* * * 


Company Law Anomaly 


Section 225 (1) of the Companies Act, 1929, makes it 
clear that the only circumstances in which a company can 
be placed in voluntary liquidation by a simple majority 
of the members is the occurrence of an event, specifically 
provided in the articles of association as being due to 
terminate the life of the undertaking. In all other circum- 
stances, either a special or an extraordinary resolution is 
necessary. It is in fact quite clearly the intention of the 
Act that special precautions should be taken that a very 
substantial majority—not less than three-fourths—of the 
holdings should favour liquidation before it can be pressed 
upon the minority. Marvin and Co. (Brazil) own, as virtually 
their sole earning asset, a Brazilian subsidiary for which 
they received an offer. This offer was placed before the share- 
holders as an ordinary resolution, and passed by a con- 
Siderable majority, in the face of opposition from influential 
interests, who thought the terms insufficiently attractive, 
and considered it wrong that it should be submitted as an 
Ordinary resolution, to be passed by a simple majority. The 
majority secured amounted to some §8 per cent against 42, 
far short of that required for a special resolution. The pur- 
pose for which the company was formed no longer exists. It 
will be necessary either to sanction the carrying on of a new 
business, for which the capital was not originally subscribed, 


or, more probably, to consent to a liquidation. This simple 
procedure—available to any holding company—appears com- 
pletely to remove the protection which it was desired to 
give to any substantial minority of holders in the matter of 
liquidation. The fact that, in this particular case, there was 
little chance of effectively resisting a sale supported by the 
Brazilian authorities does not affect the principle. 


* * * 


Hudson’s Bay Meeting 


The meeting of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at the end 
of last week, resulted in a victory for the board on:a show of 
hands by the very meagre attendance. It had been opened 
by the announcement of a crushing majority for the board in 
proxies, but this did not prevent a number of members 
from delivering highly critical speeches. The Economist has 
always called for greater activity on the part of shareholders, 
and has continuously advocated more informative reports 
and accounts. The shareholders owe a debt to Mr C. L. 
Nordon, the leader of the opposition, and to some of his 
collaborators, who may claim some share in the credit for 
the better accounts now presented. But perhaps the pro- 
prietors’ largest debt is on account of the part he played 
in securing the election of a new board ten years ago, which 
still holds office. In that decade the fortunes of the company 
have been partially restored, but the standard of criticism 
at the company’s meetings does not seem to have shown a 
parallel improvement. Mr Nordon is probably right in 
several suggestions, aimed at increasing the interest of indi- 
vidual Canadians, or the whole of the Dominion, in the 
affairs of the company. Whether his programme would be 
practicable in the form in which he put it forward is a matter 
of which only experts can judge. These points tended, 
however, to be obscured by a mass of criticism of detail 
which, in so far as it concerned the published accounts, did 
not always reflect a desire to make the fullest use of the 
material provided by the board. It is clear that the board 
has a long row to hoe before the company is again pros- 
perous, and that much must depend on matters beyond 
its control, such as the solution of the problem posed by 
the fall in the price of Canadian wheat, coupled with the 
shrinkage in the demand. It is also very @robable that 
organised criticism will help to keep the management healthy 
and active. But criticism should always be restricted to 
points of real importance, and the critic should, to carry 
weight, use to the best of his ability all the facts bearing 
on the point at issue. This would save not only time, but a 
great deal of emotional strain, the waste of which was only 
too painfully evident at last week’s meeting. 


* * a1 


Dutch Coupon Payments 


It has always been recognised that the suspension of 
payment by the Netherlands Government in London ot 
interest on its loans was due solely to the desire to keep 
the proceeds out of the hands of the enemy. The suspension 
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took place a year ago, when the business of registering all 
holdings outside enemy, or enemy occupied, territory 
in the hands of non-enemy nations was begun. This has 
needed longer than was expected, since holdings proved 
to be more numerous than was thought probable. It is, 
however, now completed, and the Netherlands authorities 
have announced that payment for all coupons, subsequent 
to May 15, 1940, will be resumed at an early date. There 
are a number of loans involved, all in florins, several of 
which are or were quoted in London, although business 
in them has been virtually non-existent of late. As a basis 
for negotiations, a price of 50-60 has recently been made for 
the 3 per cent loan. Payments will be made at the prevailing 
Batavia rate of exchange in the case of sterling, dollar and 
Swiss franc holdings. Coupons held in the United Kingdom 
should be presented not earlier than Monday and payment 
is likely to be deferred for a week or two. 


Company Notes 


Textile Export Earnings 


Shareholders in Whitworth and Mitchell are to be 
congratulated in that the demand for the company’s fabrics 
has been so well maintained as to permit of a further 
increase in earnings for the year to June 3oth last. Total 
income, before tax, at £112,572, compared with £107,072, 
and is the highest since 1932-33. Taxation calls for £45,000, 
against £40,000, while ARP outlays are almost trebled at 
£4,490. The amount earned for the ordinary shares is re- 
duced from £31,200 to £28,916, but the distribution and 
percentage earned are both unchanged at 7} per cent and 
8.7 per cent respectively. This satisfactory result owes not a 
little to a substantial expansion in the proportion of export 
to internal business. The board intend to do all in their 
power to increase this proportion, but their success will 
depend, inter alia, on the development of the shipping posi- 
tion. During the year, a part of enemy and occupied country 
debts has been paid, and this, as well as the first indications 
of a reduction in turnover, helps to account for a decline of 
some £59,741 in debtors. Against this stock-in-trade has 
risen by £94,274. This is mainly due to increased prices, 
although the valuation is on a conservative basis. To the 
extent that @ is not covered by reduction in debtors this 
expansion is financed by a rise in creditors. The immediate 
future of the company must depend in large measure on the 
extent to which the export trade can be increased, or even 
retained. This will be largely conditioned by Government 
policy,-and it has been clear for a number of months that, in 
general, the post-war position is being left to look after itself, 
a regrettable necessity in view of the short supply of ship- 
ping. It is, however, not clear that this general policy is of 
universal application. In particular, it appears to be the case 
that exports to the U.S.A.—producing hard currency, help- 
ing to fill ships which would otherwise return in ballast, and 
supplying American wants—will be tolerated, if not en- 
couraged. There will still remain the questions of supplies 
of raw materials for the British exporter, and of coming cuts 
in U.S. consumption, but it appears that Marks and Spencer, 
to take an outstanding example, are continuing the business 
of their export subsidiary in the U.S.A., and with a large 
measure of success. It is unnecessary to stress the value to 
the country of such new business, and it is clear that it 
should be encouraged to the extent that it does not clash 
with more immediate and vital meeds. The Marks and 
Spencer venture is, however, a highly specialised experiment, 

* backed by the enterprise which has brought that firm so 
rapidly to the fore. It is not certain that the organisation 
of other concerns is as well adapted to compete in this 
promising new market, or that their specialised products 
are wanted there. The £1 ordinary shares of Whitworth and 
Mitchell, at 12s. 6d. ex dividend, yield some {12 per 
cent, an indication that there are considerable doubts as 
to the immediate future, whatever the post-war period 
may hold. 


* * * 


Great Universal Stores Improvement 


After the very sharp reverse in the fortunes of the 
Great Universal Stores in 1939-40, the group secured a 
modest improvement in the year ended March 31st last. 
Trading profit rose only from £480,943 to £489,001, but 
depreciation was less, and although debenture sinking fund 
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and war damage contribution appear for the first time, 
ARP expenditure called for nothing, and the amount earned 
for ordinary capital is equivalent to 14.1, as against 126 
per cent, including in each case the undistributed profits o 
all subsidiaries, The earnings of the group and their alloca. 
tion for the past three years are set out in the table below: 


Years ended 3lst March 


‘ we aw 1939 1940 194] 
Consolidated Figures £ £ £ 
Trading profit....:.......,. 614,391 480,943 489,00] 
DDOGTORERIIOR, «6. 0.0.0 scenes ss 39,380 61,545 53,093 
Deb. Interest .............. 24,455 41,012 36,685 
Deb. Sinking Fund ....... a rs 18,750 
BOGS 0... ee eee eee eee 4,500 4,500 4,708 
ARP Expenditure .......... 10,318 aad 
War Damage Contribution... ed 4a 20,414 
eee 205,422 243,516 246,346 
Preference dividends* ...... 53,192 39,977 36,024 

Ordinary shares 

eo iia a an a ae he 08 287,442 80,075 72,981 
SS 6 hin wikwinc 6 ee os 181,250 79,375 64,373 
oo ”  ®  e ee 38 -6 12-6 14°] 
ks ERIE ee ee 25 124 12} 
To General Reserve§ ....... 97,361 ode a 

Carry forward subsidiaries 4,423 2,719 23,081 
a arse 09 18,983 21,417 9,663 


Including shares of subsidiaries not held in the group. 
Including change in carry forward of subsidiaries. 

On present capital doubled by bonus in January, 1940. 

In 1939 £80,559 and in 1940 £22,000 were charged against 


reserves 


+++ & 


The consolidated balance-sheet shows a small decline in 
fixed assets, while floating assets fell by £426,923 to 
£2,911,906, a rise in cash being more than offset by falls 
in stock and debtors. There is, however, a larger fall in 
liabilities, and the net excess of cash assets is £1,589,396 
against £1,481,313. Stocks, although still substantial at 
£1,406,476, must have fallen substantially in terms of goods, 
and the past five months have brought further restrictions, 
Despite this, the managing director is able to report that the 
position of the group is being maintained, while the chair- 
man states that the outlook for the chain store company is 
favourable. The reduction in debtors is an indication that, 
despite difficult times, payments are being regularly met. 
One factory was surrendered to the Government during the 
accounting year, and is likely to make an even smaller con- 
tribution during the current period. Although the year is 
likely to be a difficult one, the board appear to anticipate 
that profits will be maintained. The fact that the §s. shares 
stand at 8s., giving a yield of £7 16s. 3d. per cent, suggests 
some doubts as to so fortunate a result. 


* . * 


Chosen Corporation Disclosures 


Appointed by the Board of Trade in October, 1938, to 
investigate the affairs of the Chosen Corporation, Sir Harry 
Peat was able to present a report in July of this year, which 
was delivered to the applicant, Mr F. E. Banbury, towards 
the end of last month. It may be recailed that the corpor- 
tion owned, inter alia, two concerns, Nurupi and Kalam, 
conducting mining operations in the Far East. It was out 
of the sale of shares of the former company, and the refusal 
of the board of the corporation to make a return of capital, 
that the application arose. The report, however, covers many 
other matters, and, from the summary so far published, it 
appears that, in most of these, the position is considered un- 
satisfactory by Sir Harry. The impression gained is that the 
structure of the group was more complex than was sup- 
posed and that relationships between units were not made 
clear to shareholders, as they should have been. Further, not 
all the directors insisted upon having precise information 4 
to some of these concerns. Sir Harry is not satisfied that 
certain shares were issued for adequate consideration ; that 
a sale of shares ought to have been cancelled ; that the 
Godo company was independent of the group at a crucial 
time ; that the liquidators of Nurupi acted properly m 
certain matters ; and so on. This curiously negative meth 
of reporting has been thrust upon the Board of Trade’s 
inspector by the fact that Mr Rubinstein, managing director 
of the corporation for several years past, and the present 
chairman, Mr Miller, failed to answer questions—al 
because, generally, the information and explanations given 
by the directors were unsatisfactory. Since the date of theif 
examination, further particulars of the Nurupi accounts, 4 
yet uncertified, have come to hand, which would make 
possible a more searching questionnaire than was possible 
at that time. 
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In these circumstances it is not clear why the investiga- 
tion has been stopped at this point. Two possibilities suggest 
themselves, however: that it is thought desirable to proceed 
with the realisation of the American assets ; and that the 
inspector found himself unduly hampered by the inadequate 
powers conferred under Section 135 of the Companies Act, 
1929. This provides that officers and agents of the company 
shall answer questions and produce books, and that, if they 
fail to do so, they may be punished. after due inquiry, by 
the somewhat cumbersome procedure of an action for con- 
tempt of court. It is, however, not apparent that either the 
company’s solicitor or its bankers are brought within the 
category of those who may be questioned, nor is it clear to 
what extent the officials and agents of subsidiary and asso- 
ciated concerns are included. These are points at which the 
section must be strengthened at the earliest opportunity. 
In the present instance, the completion of the investigation 
is further impeded by the fact that much of the information 
would have to be sought in the Far East. Pending a fuller 
study of the report and exhibits, it is difficult to say whether 
further investigation is necessary. The latest accounts 
suggest that in any case there is little or no reason for con- 
tinuing the existence of Chosen Corporation, since the prin- 
cipal asset of any real value is, or was, an advance in dollars 
to a subsidiary. It will be surprising if, now that the report 
js available, pressure for liquidation is not intensified, while 
it is understood that further action is contemplated by the 
applicant. 


Calico Printers’ Earnings 


In some quarters there was disappointment at the 
news that preference shareholders of the Calico Printers’ 
Association were to receive only one year’s arrears of 
dividend out of the earnings of the period ended June 30th 
last. This is the same as the distribution of the previous 
year and leaves 3} years’ arrears still to be met. The pre- 
liminary statement of results shows a profit, after providing 
£335,395 against £355,671 for depreciation, of £220,565, 
which appears to compare with £251,970. After meeting 
dividends, the appropriation of £50,000 to war contin- 
gencies reserve is maintained and the carry forward raised 
from £91,193 to £110,933, the previous year’s increase 
having exceeded £51,000. In all the circumstances, it is 
difficult to arrive at any other conclusion than that the 
result is satisfactory. The accounting periods of the operat- 
ing companies end somewhat before the middle of the 
year, but they are late enough for the bulk of the period 
to coincide with the closing of European markets, and to 
have covered part of the regime of increased control of 
output for domestic use. The latter factors will be 
accentuated during the current year, while there is little 
hope of exports improving, even if they can be maintained. 
In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the £1 stock 
units of the § per cent cumulative preference capital stand 
at 12s. 6d., giving a return of some 8 per cent, ignoring 
accumulated arrears nominally worth 3s. 6d. per unit. 


* * * 


Triplex Glass Recovery 


Preliminary figures of Triplex Safety Glass for the year 
ended June 30th show that the company has made an 
almost complete recovery from the slump of the previous 
year. The only figure provided is one of profit before tax 
of £159,617 against £72,349 for the previous year and 
£163,489 for 1938-39. Some idea of the effect of taxation 
and of other special war charges may be gained from the 
fact that the dividend on the ordinary capital, although 
doubled against last year at 10 per cent, compares with 20 
per cent for two years ago. The improvement is in line with 
the chairman’s comments at the annual meeting a year ago, 
When he disclosed that a factory, which had been making 
a loss, was again on a profitable basis, and that matters 
Which might have caused a drag on future earnings had 
been dealt with. The company occupies a dominant position 
in the relatively new industry of safety glass manufacture, 
having obtained control of Lancegaye, one of its more 
Successful competitors. There can be no doubt that there 
‘8a large demand for its products from the Services as well 
a from such other motor transport as continues to func- 
ton, Profit per unit is apparently satisfactory, although 
“arnings are far below the best period of the company’s 
history, 1936-38. The outlook for the war period thus seems 
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fair, while there should be a further revival in demand when 
peace comes. The ros. stock units at 22s. 6d. cum dividend 
give a return of some £4 10s. I1d. per cent. 


x * * 


Bakery Earnings 


Preliminary figures of Allied Bakeries for the year to 
June 30 last show that the holding company’s receipts in 
gross dividends, from subsidiary baking companies, were a 
trifle higher than in 1939-40, at £486,812, against £484,458. 
Unfortunately the group, formed towards the end of 1935, 
failed to reach its maximum rate of earnings until 1938-39, 
and in consequence suffers from a poor base period for EPT. 
Taxation is up on the year from £214,272 to £305,525, and 
the net receipts are almost £100,000 down, a familiar picture 
to those who see any substantial number of company 
accounts. The figures provided give no account of expenses 
for the year, but after meeting the preference dividend and 
setting aside £25,000 for contingencies, compared with 
£40,000 to general reserve, the final payment is halved at 5 
per cent., making a total of 10 against 15 per cent. A year 
ago some £19,000 was added to the carry forward, and total 
earnings for the ordinary capital were 21.1 per cent. On this 
occasion, there has been a material over-distribution—unless 
some reserve appropriation has been concealed—for, against 
the transfer of £25,000 to contingencies, the carry forward is 
reduced by £34,405 to £45,881. The figures suggest also a 
rise of some £25,000 in total expenses, a not unlikely figure 
if the parent company covers war damage premiums. As one 
of the features of the past year has been the consumption 
of increased quantities of bread in place of rationed foods, it 
is probable that the group has not suffered any reduction in 
demand. This is the more likely as it has recently acquired 
substantial interests in the Glasgow area, which is one of 
those benefiting most from both expansion of population 
and increase in individual wage receipts. The full effect of 
E.P.T. is presumably reflected in the figures now given, but 
it is doubtful whether the price of 11s. 9d. for the 5s. shares, 
yielding some £4 6s. on the reduced dividend, is reasonable. 


x * o 


Seager Evans Accounts 


The full accounts of Seager Evans for the year to 
March 31st show that the improvement, achieved during 
the preceding broken period of eight months, was approxi- | 
mately maintained. The gross trading profit rose from 
£118,288 to £158,358, which compares with £117,194 for 
the year ended July 31, 1939. As compared with the eight 
months’ period, receipts from subsidiaries fell away once 
more, mainly owing to provisions for EPT, so that total in- 
come is £189,060, compared with £153,177 for the shorter 
period. Advertising expenses have been cut to the minimum 
consistent with keeping the products before the public, and 
general charges were very little increased, with the result 
that, after meeting much increased taxation, £43,913 was 
earned for the ordinary shares compared with £37,842, a 
rise in the rate from 12.3 to 17.8 per cent. In view of the 
nature of the business it is not possible to give an exact 
correction for the broken period. There is again no divi- 
dend, but the carry forward is strengthened after placing 
£32,000 to reserve. The consolidated statement shows a 
substantial rise in stock-in-trade from £544,268 to £661,778, 
and the chairman gives the assurance that current values 
are substantially above this figure. Against this there is a 
£54,000 decline in debtors, but fixed bank loans and other 
creditors show falls of £25,000 and £30,000 respectively, so 
that the liquid position is considerably improved. The out- 
look depends in part on the degree of control of distilling, 
but the company appears to have recovered from the worst 
effects of its reverse of 1938-39. The £1 ordinary shares 
stand at 15s. 9d., suggesting that the resumption of divi- 
dends is expected within a comparatively short period. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


AGAINST a background of continued 
Russian resistance, the strength of the gilt- 
edged market led to a good close before 
the week-end. The Chancellor’s state- 
ment on future taxation prospects helped 
a further advance in the Funds at the 
opening of the current week, while the 
Premier’s review of the war further 
strengthened sentiment, as did re-invest- 
ment demand. Rather overshadowed by 
the advance in the Funds, the other 
markets nevertheless continued firm, 
interest being concentrated on the South 
American railway issues, while the kaffir 
market was also active. Some selective 
buying continued in the industrial section 
where tobacco issues were in favour. 


* ‘ 


After closing for the week-end with a 
general advance in the gilt-edged market, 
with both 2} per cent. National War 
Bonds 4 higher on revival of institu- 
tional buying, the market opened strongly 
in the current week. Both institutional 
and investment buying found the market 
short of stock, and good gains were 
general. Thus, among funded issues, 
24 per cent Consols gained 4, 33 per cent 
Conversion and Local Loans each ;*& on 
Monday, when 2} per cent National War 
Bonds 1945-47 advanced 7's. The follow- 
ing day 3} per cent. War Loan advanced 
®s to a new high level since 1936, while 
4 per cent. Funding rose j, and Victory 
Bonds 4. In midweek prices remained 
very strong, despite some London selling 
of “ shorts.” 


* 


The foreign bond market was rather quiet 
but firm. Brazilian issues were supported, 
but apart from a gain of 1} points on 
Monday by the San Paulo 7 per cent 
Coffee Loan, rises were small. Peruvian 
Corporation issues were prominent with 
consistent support, the 6 per cent deben- 
ture stock rising 1} points on Monday 
and the following day, while before the 
week-end Chilean issues were strong. 
Japanese bonds, which before the week- 
end all declined 1 point, opened weakly 
on Monday but recovered strongly in 
mid-week. 


* 


Pending clarification of the terms of 
the agreement, interest in the home rail 
market lagged, and junior stocks were 
lower before the week-end, when GWR 
and LMS ordinary lost } and LNER 
deferred and preferred both eased j. 
Monday witnessed a further decline of | 
in GWR ordinary and 4 in Southern 
deferred, although LMS ordinary re- 
covered the same amount. Senior issues 
were slightly supported before and after 
the week-end, while a few falls on Tues- 
day were more than made _ good 
next day. In the foreign rail market con- 
sistently good traffic returns led to a 
revival of interest in South American 
issues. While investors were interested 
mainly in the senior issues, junior issues 
also improved. Thus on Tuesday, after 
earlier but smaller gains, BAGS ordinary 
rose 14, and B. A. Western and C. Argen- 
tine each gained 1 point. San Paulo 
ordinary was prominent with a jump of 
64 points on Monday, while elsewhere, 
Canadian Pacific issues advanced strongly, 
on rumours of a possible interim dividend. 
In mid-week Argentine railway equities 
continued to advance. 


* 


Some irregularity, with prices moving 
within narrow limits, marked the close 
before the week-end in the industrial 
market, but the tone remained firm, while 
during the current week conditions im- 





proved quietly. After some smal] gains 
the previous Friday, brewery issues 
opened firmly, Ohlsson’s Cape and 
Watney deferred advanced 1s. on Mon- 
day, while the following day Bass gained, 
and Simonds lost the same amount. Air- 
craft and motor issues were firm, Leyland 
gaining 7s on Monday, while among the 
heavy issues slightly higher prices ruled 
for Babcock & Wilcox, Stewarts & Lloyds, 
Thornycroft and Vickers in the early 
part of the current week. Textile issues 
were firm apart from slight declines in 
Calico Printers and Bleachers, while 
shipping shares opened the week on a 
strong note. Chief interest was centred 
in tobacco issues, and gains of ;¢ were 
registered on Monday by Carreras, Gal- 
lagher and Imps, while the following day 
Godfrey Phillips advanced sy and BAT, 
Carreras and Gallaher improved ;%. Else- 
where Cable & Wireless ordinary was in 
demand, Eastwoods jumped Is. 9d. and 
Lever & Unilever, Ranks and Spillers all 
improved. Later the tone became more 
generally firm with business a_ trifle 
brisker. 
* 

Both before and after the week-end, the 
kaffir market enjoyed good support 
mainly from the Cape. An_ early 
gain of 3s. on Monday in Bly- 
voors led to numerous small im- 
provements among which West Wits. 
gained js, W. Holdings 9d. and Venters- 
post ;. The following day the market 
continued active, with Libanon, Vlak- 
fontein and West Wits, all higher, 
although Blyvoors reacted slightly. After 
closing quietly firm at the week-end the 
rubber market opened the week on a 
firm note, and on Tuesday United Sua 
Betong gained ,;; among other small 
gains. Despite a small turnover in the 
oul market, prices of the leading issues 
held firm on Monday, while the following 
day Shell Transport and Burmah im- 
proved ;;, and Lobitos gained 1s., while 
the rubber market was idle, the activity 
in oils and Kaffirs was well maintained. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








“Peter Corres Security Indices. 
1941. Bargains Day 
in S.E 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed. 
List. shares* Int.t 
Sept. 4.... 3,103 $2,120 78-3 130 -2 
ee 3,043 $1,992 78-2 130-3 
eee 3,906 11,547 78-5 130 -4 
= 4 3,229 $1,734 78 6 130-5 
, 10... 3,644 $1,017 78-9 130-6 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 78-9 (Sept.10); lowest, 66°8 
(Apr 24). 20 Fixed Int.,1941; highest, 130 -6 (Sept. 10) 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). Excluding Stop Press” 
bargains. 


New York 


BoTH before the last week-end and in the 
curent week, uncertainty as to Federal 
tax policy and the desire to await the out- 
come of President Roosevelt’s speech pre- 
vented the development of any definite 
trend on Wall Street. Aircraft issues were 
outstanding on the news of new large 
orders, while on Monday “war” issues 
were prominent, but profit-taking gene- 
rally prevented any advance. In midweek 
prices were generally lower and trade 
reduced by uncertainties as to the Presi- 
dent’s speech. 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill ac- 
tivity at 97.5 per cent of capacity, as 
against a revised figure of 96.5 per cent. 
in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: Sept. 4, 540,000 ; 
Sept. 5, 570,000; Sept. 6, 240,000* ; 
Sept. 8, 620,000; Sept. 9, 870,000; 
Sept. 10, 520,000. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 
| Aug. | Aug. | Sept, 
Low High | 20, ite 3 
Apr. | Jan. | 1941 | 1941 | j04 
30 15 | - 
347 Industrials 83-6 96 -0 92°38 | 93-4 | 93-9 
32 Rails d25°4 |a28-°5 28-0 | 28-1 | 28.9 
40 Utilities e67°0 | 78-7 68-8 | 69-8 | 70.9 
419 Stocks 71-9 |b82-1 | 78-3 | 78 9 17 79:3. 
Av. yield* 6 -80% '6 -11%, 6 -50% 6 -39% 16 38% 
High | Low 
(c) (a) | 
® ". Comanne Stocks. (a) July 30. (6) Jan. 8, 
) Feb. 11. (da) Feb. 18.” (e) May 28. 


DaILy AVERAGE 50 COMMON Srocks 


| 
Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Aug. 30/| Sept. 1 | Sept.2 | Sept. 3 
| } 


101-9 101-9} 102-1 (a) 100-6, 102-5 101:7 


1941 High : 105-80, January 10. Low: 90-70 April %, 


a) Labour Day. 
Close Close Close Close 
, Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept, 
1. Railroads. 2, Y > © 
1941 1941 1941 194] 
Balt. & Ohio 4% 44\Chrysler . 58} 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. 264 254) lCurt. Wr. “A” 27 27, 
Illinois Cent. 93 9 |Eastman Kdk.. 140 14) 
N.Y. Cent ‘ 12? 12}/Gen. Elec .. 34 3 
Northern Pac 74 7 \Gen. Motors 39% 39 
Pennsylvania 23f 22%|Inland Steel 8 7 
Southern. . . 18 16§|Int. Harvest 
2. Utilities, etc Int. Nickel 283 29 
Amer. Tel. = 155§\Liggett Myers . 843 87} 
Amer. W'wks . 4 44|Nat. Dairy . 1 
Pac. Light ... 364 36}/Nat. Distillers. 24 2% 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 228 21})Nat. Steel..... 54) SAf 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 23 23}/Proct.G amble . 59} 6], 
United Gas. 7}  TkiSears Roebuck. 73) 7 
3. Commercial and Shell Union... 144 14 
industrial. Socony Vac.... 9 
Amer. Metal. . 20$ 20}\Std. OU N.J... 43h 4 
Am. Roll. Ml. 14 14$/20th Cen. Fox . 9 
Am. Smelting 42 423/U.S. Steel . 5BR 5% 
Anaconda. 28% 284;West’hose. El.. 89} 
Briggs ... 20 19%/Woolworth 29 
Celanese of A 26} 25}'Yngstn. Sheet 384 (57h 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 13, 1941 Capital versions Money 
4 L ; 
By Permission to Deal 165,020 pias 208, 263 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 338 
Including Excluding 
Year} Conversions Conversions 


£ £ 
1,130,022,501 1,077,887,919 
1,111,471,621 758,516,488 
1,125,804,462 1,076,400,318 
1,096,026,117 743,270,964 


1941 (New Basis 
1940 (New Basis) 
1941 (Old Basis) 
1940 (Old Basis 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
{ { 

41 (New Basis 1,074,537,073 3,280, 846 70,000 
40 (New Basis 57,531,816 984,672 Nil 
41 (Old Basis) ] 073, 500,318 2,900,000 Nil 
40) (Old Basis 743,128,528 142,456 Nu 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exck.) 


Yeart ™ b. Pref. Ord. 

i & 
'41 (New Basis 1,073, 588, 974 477,460 3,851,485 
40 (New Basis 742,921,173 1,458,755 14,166,560 
41 (Old Basis) 1,073,350.318 150,000 2,900,000 
’40 (Old Basis) 741,984,352 77,500 1,209,132 

Includes Government Issues to Sept. 2nd only. 
Old Basis"’ includes public issues and 1ssues 
to shareholders ‘New Basis” is all new capital 


in which permi to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Celanese Corp. of America.—Is pay ng 
on September 30th a dividend of 50c on 
Common stock, compared with 25¢c, plus 
stock dividend of 1 share for each 30 held. 


Nitrate Railways Company.—Subject 
to ratification by the Chilean Congress, 
a decree has been signed for the expre- 
priation of the Company’s undertaking 2 
Chile under payment of an indemnity t0 
be determined. The directors will give 
shareholders full information as soon 45 
possible. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Miners’ Attendance Bonus 

As had been expected, the Government has brought 
pressure upon the Mining Association to agree in full to the 
miners’ demand for the conversion of the new attendance 
bonus into what is, in effect, an increase in wages. At the 
meeting on September 4th, of the Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee, the owners informed the workers’ representatives that 
they were prepared to concede that a miner absent from work 
should be penalised for that day only. The main considera- 
tion which influenced the settlement was a mutual desire to 
maintain friendly relations between employers and work- 
men and to preserve the usefulness of the Central Joint 
Committee. The following agreement was substituted for 
the conditions hitherto attached to the attendance bonus: 
“Realising that the fullest possible output of coal is of 
vital importance to the national war effort, it is agreed 
that the district and pit production committees shall co- 
operate fully in the production of coal and that it shall 
be the responsibility of the district coal production com- 
mittees to secure that machinery is set up at each pit which 
shall insure that effective measures shall be taken at the pit 
to deal with any person whose conduct militates against the 
maximum possible production of coal.” Thus the miners, 
rejecting concessions which one of their own leaders had 
described as “the greatest victory for common sense,” 
have succeeded in converting the due reward for regular 
attendance into a virtually unconditional war increase. 
Every reasonable objection to the attendance bonus in 
its original form had already been met, but coal 
miners at present have an unprecedented scarcity value 
which they have not scrupled to exploit in bargaining. The 
Goverriment, by its inept coal policy during the spring 
and summer, has left itself in the ignoble position of having 
to woo miners, not only actual but potential. Whether 
miners should or should not be better paid is irrelevant. 
The intention of the bonus, in the first place, was to secure 
regular work ; and it is impossible not to view with mis- 
giving this agreement, which scarcely amounts to more than a 
vague assurance that something, sometime, will be done about 
absenteeism. What “effective measures” are the workers 
likely to agree to if they view a straightforward attendance 
bonus with such hostility ? A grave responsibility rests upon 
the pit production committees to see that effective steps 
are taken to ensure regular attendance and taken with the 
greatest speed. 


* * * 


Unemployment in August 

For the first time since last October, the number of 
wholly unemployed persons on the registers of the employ- 
ment exchanges in Great Britain shows a rise, though a 
negligible one. On August 11th, 219,771 persons were 
wholly unemployed, compared with 219,577 on July 14th, 
and the small increase was brought about by a rise of 
10,111 in registered unemployed boys and girls—a rise pro- 
bably almost entirely due to the school-leavers’ appearance 
on the registers. The number of unemployed men declined 
again, from 102,010 on July 14th to 98,737 on August 11th, 
and for women the comparable figures were 88,852 and 
82,208. The total number of persons temporarily out of 
employment was 37,950 on August 11th, compared with 
46,027 on July 14th. Unemployed persons normally in 
casual work rose by 892 from July 14th to 12,568 on 
August 11th. (The number of unemployed girls normally 
in casual employment was always low, but since July only 
one is left. Could not a full-time job be found for her?) 
The total unemployed in the three classes was 270,289 on 
August 11th, against 277,280 on July r4th and 799,452 on 
August 12th, 1940. The total numbers of unemployed on 
the registers in the various administrative regions have 
lately shown an all-round decline, but between July r4th 
and August 11th five of the eleven regions of Great Britain 
record rises. The smaller declines in unemployment which 
are taking place each month illustrate with increasing force 
the necessity for combing out non-essential industry to 
meet the demands of war industry. News from the North- 
Western region that 13,000 women aged between 20 and 
25 are to be moved from clothing factories to munition 
work is a small but welcome contribution. An agreement 
leached in the same region, whereby each firm in the boot 
and shoe trade is to release 12} per cent of its workers for 
war production, is an example worthy of imitation in other 
trades and regions. 


NIMS 


Evidence of imagination and drive in the Ministry of 
Supply is given by the formation of National Industrial 
Mobile Squads of skilled engineers. Their purpose is to 
get production at Britain’s new war factories under way in 
the shortest possible time by the loan of highly skilled key 
men for periods of about one month. Each squad consists 
of about fifty men, expert fitters, setters, drillers, turners 
and other craftsmen, from established ordnance factories, 
who have volunteered to leave their homes and be rushed 
from one job to another anywhere in the country. They meet 
at a central point, each with tools and personal kit, and 
are transported to the selected centre. There they pave the 
way for the introduction of semi-skilled and female labour. 
When their job of training and stepping-up production is 
done, the process is repeated at another new factory, which 
may be hundreds of miles away. It needs little imagination 
to realise how trying and exhausting this work, with its 
concomitant conditions of living, must be. Men with this 
form of skill are in any case of exceptional value to the 
country, and by accepting this way of living they multiply 
their value by a large factor. If the inventive power behind 
the organisation of this scheme, and the self-sacrifice in- 
volved in its execution, could be emulated throughout 
British industry, the war might be appreciably shortened. 


* * *x 


British Policy and Irish Agriculture 


The difficulty of allowing for all the repercussions which 
resuk from measures of price control are great enough 
when those repercussions are confined to the controlled 
community. When there are important reactions upon pro- 
ducers outside the community the complications are in- 
tensified. This has been happening to the farmers of Eire, 
whose products have been in the past largely destined for 
the British market. Since 1932, a protective policy destined 
to encourage the fattening of beef cattle at home has been 
pursued by the British Government, so that the export 
of fat cattle from Eire gave place to an export of store 
cattle. Ever since the outbreak of war the stall feeding 
of cattle in Eire has not been profitable, because although 
there has been some rise in the price of beef, the price of 
feeding stuffs has risen still more. This was inevitable: it 
was the Government’s policy to make the production of 
cereals more profitable to British farmers than the produc- 
tion of beef, and this policy would have been nullified if 
their prices had risen equally. Moreover, the fact that a 
very slightly reduced cattle population had to be main- 
tained on a very much reduced supply of cereals was bound 
to raise the price of oats disproportionately. Circum- 
stances, in the shape of an exceptional outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in Eire, have contributed to some extent 
to counteract this state of affairs, since the embargo on the 
export of store cattle has caused Irish farmers to resume 
the fattening of their cattle, but this is likely to be only 
temporary, and it does not solve the problem of profitable- 
ness to the Irish farmer, In the matter of egg production also, 
the Eire producers apparently feel themselves aggrieved 
because the British controlled prices are based on a subsidy 
to British producers, and are therefore alleged to be un- 
remunerative to the unsubsidised poultry keepers of Eire. 
Actually, however, the Ministry of Food is buying eggs, pro- 
bably at a slight loss, from Irish producers at 20-23 shillings 
per 120, whereas the pre-war wholesale price of Irish eggs 
in English towns was 12-14 shillings. This does not seem 
ungenerous. The fact is that economic relations between 
a country at war and a non-belligerent can only be kept 
on a sound basis by a degree of friendly co-operation 
which is not always easy to obtain. 


7 * * 


Welding in War 


Employment of welding leads to reduction in weight, 
economy of material and labour, and increased production— 
results always valuable, and doubly so in wartime. A saving 
of weight of as much as 20 per cent is effected by using 
fabricated construction in shipbuilding, and it is estimated 
that about half the total output of welding materials in this 
country is already being diverted for this purpose. The 
same technique is made use of in the construction of port- 
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able hangars, military bridging equipment, light armoured 
cars, and bombs and shells, to save weight. Welding instead 
of riveting in the construction of an anti-aircraft gun plat- 
form saved 19 per cent in weight and 63 per cent in man- 
hours. A similar change-over for a field carriage assembly 
reduced the production cost per unit from £269 to £60, 
largely owing to reduced machining time. Welding not only 
plays its part in the production of war material, but can also 
be used to counteract the enemy’s efforts to destroy existing 
structures. Investigations into the strength and behaviour of 
steel frameworks with rigid joints have indicated that their 
load-carrying capacity exceeds that of a similar structure 
with flexible joints by as much as 30 per cent. This means 
not only saving of material, but a welded structure offers 
greater resistance to blast than one built to ordinary 
designs. An Advisory Service on Welding, staffed by experts 
attached to the Ministry of Supply, is advising firms on 
designs to ensure that the fullest use is made of welding. 
Advances in technique have made practicable the welding 
of armourplate for fighting vehicles, leading to a diminution 
in deadweight. Welding is a valuable ally in economising 
the factors of war production and its extended use would 
quickly bear fruit. 


a 


That welded construction results in saving steel is well 
understood in the United States. Such saving arises from 
the fact that extra metal required for connecting members 
in the riveted structure is eliminated in welded production. 
Furthermore, since steel is not weakened by rivet holes, a 
further saving is effected, since equivalent strength is obtained 
with lighter, and hence less, steel. At a time when the 
ingot steel capacity of America is taxed to the utmost, and 
steel plate mills are called upon to provide increasingly large 
tonnage for ships, boilers, tanks, railroad and other equip- 
ment, the advantages of the new technique are becoming 
increasingly obvious. An average of 18 per cent less steel 
is required to build the welded product or structure than 
the same one riveted. The following table is drawn from 
industrial practice in 1939, 1940 and 1941 :— 

STEEL SAVED BY WELDED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Actual Examples in Ib. 
Percentage 


Saved of 
Product or Former by Weight 
Structure Method Welded Welding Saved 
Truck bodies... . 2,158 1,958 200 9 
Locomotive frame 24,769 17,942 6,827 27 
RAL oc bes-y 6 565,000 500,000 65,000 11 
Gor ment. oi\s 0055 1,976,290 1,666,860 309,430 15 
Five-span_ girder 
Sa 1,597,088 1,175,563 421,525 26 
Passenger coach 
Ns ins e nee 94,000 65,000 29,000 30 
Freight car under- 
ND Ss 35s 6s 10,490 9,470 1,020 9 
Scroll case for 
turbines ..... 391,640 214,830 176,810 42 


Source: James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation Report (1941): 


Given an average saving of steel of 18 per cent, America’s 
production for national defence would have 360 lb. more 
usable material in every ton of steel. Applied to the country’s 
annual ingot capacity of 82 million net tons, this would 
conserve 24 months’ production a year, which indicates how 
a given amount of steel could be made to go further by a 
greater employment of the welding process. 


* * * 


Controlled Pepper 


Following its decision late last month to take over 
imports of pepper into this country, the Ministry of Food 
has established complete control over pepper prices. Details 
of this control, which will be gradually extended to all 
stages of the pepper trade, were given on page 306 of our 
last issue. Though control over prices naturally removes 
one of the most important functions of the London pepper 
market, for the time being, at least, it is intended to make 
use of the market organisation to facilitate distribution of 
pepper, on the same lines as the London rubber market is 
being used by the Ministry of Supply. A firm of produce 
brokers has been selected by the Ministry of Food, after 
consultation with the Brokers’ Association, to act as princi- 
pal broker for the Ministry in its transactions in the market. 
Brokerage earned by this firm will be pooled by all the 
pepper brokers, so that the whole market shares in the 
benefit derived from official transactions. As the Ministry 
of Food has neither requisitioned trade stocks nor taken 
steps to acquire pepper in the producing countries, it cannot 
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offer any pepper at present. On the other hand, private 
holders of stocks are inclined to withhold their offerings 
as they regard the present maximum price-level as too low, 
If this stoppage of offerings continues, the Ministry of Food 
may well be forced to take additional measures to revive 
normal sales. As stocks in this coyntry cover about one 
year’s requirements, the requisitioning of trade stocks would 
probably be preferred to the immediate resumption of 
imports. The whole of the world’s pepper is exported from 
Asia and the Dutch East Indies, and the latter, whose 
annual exports fluctuated between about 600,000 to 
1,550,000 cwts. in the last five peace years, produces 
between 80 and 90 per cent of the world’s total. French 
Indo-China, the largest of the other exporting countries (with 
an average yearly export of 80,000 cwts.), is now under 
Japanese control, while Siam, Sarawak and British India— 
the only other exporting countries worth mentioning— 
may be affected by the next move Japan may make. In 
peacetime, British net consumption of pepper was about 
50,000 to 60,000 cwts. per year, but owing to much ex. 
tended canning activities the figure may now be higher, 
Nevertheless, requirements for twelve months could prob- 
ably be shipped in one big load. Apart from the fact that 
the Ministry of Food’s control over pepper has greatly 
reduced the price to all consumers, it may easily help to 
ensure supplies, as the Ministry could certainly act more 
swiftly than the trade in shipping larger quantities at short 
notice if the trend of Far Eastern events required it. Despite 
the initial dislocation of normal trading through the intro- 
duction of low maximum prices, therefore, the Ministry of 
Food’s initiative must be warmly welcomed. 


* * * 
Changes in Chrome Supplies 


The Balkan and Russian wars have led to considerable 
changes in the international chrome supply position. Of 
current world chrome ore output of about 1,200,000 metric 
tons of an average Cr.O. content of 48 per cent, Jugoslavia 
and Greece together supply about 100,000 tons; Russia 
produces slightly over 200,000 tons ; while some 5,000 tons 
comes from Bulgaria and other Balkan countries. Before 
the German conquest of the Balkans, a substantial part of 
the Jugoslav and Greek supplies was shipped to Great 
Britain and the United States, but now the whole output 
will be reserved for Germany. Improvements in the German 
supply position will, however, depend on the outcome of 
the Russian campaign, as it is known that since 1939 
Russia has supplied substantial quantities of chrome-ore to 
Germany, although normally Russia is not an exporter. The 
Russian deposits are situated chiefly in the Ural Mountains 
and minor deposits exist in the Caucasus, territories still 
far from the fighting line. It would appear at present that 
an improvement in the German supply position may be 
secured rather through higher imports from Turkey than 
from a Russian conquest. Turkey produces well in excess of 
200,000 tons of high-grade ore, a large part of which goes 
to Great Britain and the United States, but under the 
recent Turko-German trade arrangement increased supplies 
have been promised to the Nazis. This development is dis- 
quietening from the Allies’ point of view, as it may 
cause a scarcity of supplies in the United States. The 
British Empire has, however, in Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa, two of the largest chrome producers, who can 
spare a considerable part of their annual output of about 
500,000 tons ; but these quantities would not cover United 
States needs, especially as the 100,000 to 150,000 tons of 
Cuban and Philippine ore available to the United States 
consist mainly of low-grade ore unsuitable for metallurgical 
purposes. The United States itself at present produces less 
than 5,000 tons of chrome ore (chiefly in California), but the 
Bureau of Mines is taking steps to develop a smelting 
process by which low-grade ore found in other parts of 
the country could be converted for metallurgical uses. These 
developments may bring an adequate but expensive solution 
of the problem. In the meantime, every endeavour should 
be made to obtain the maximum supply from Turkey and 
to develop production in Rhodesia and South Africa to 
capacity. In the early months of this year, Empire produc- 
tion, especially in South Africa, was far from this goal. 
Adequate supplies of chromium are of substantial signifi- 
cance to the war industry, for use in the manufacture of 
armour plate and torpedoes. Though some chromium may 
be saved by reducing the chrome content of certain steel 
alloy metals, large-scale substitution of other alloying 
elements for chromium is possible only at the expense of 
the qualities and properties of the alloys. 

(For Commodity’ and Industry News see page 337)” 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ED 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
CANTON, LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE RESULTS 
MR J. O. MEEKS’S REVIEW 


The ordinary yearly meeting of the Union Insurance Society 
of Canton, Limited, was held at the society’s head office in 
Sydney, Australia, on June 2oth last. 

Mr J. O, Meeks (chairman) presided, and, in moving the 
adoption of the report, revenue account, and balance sheet, said: — 
The report, revenue accounts, and balance sheet for 1940 were 
isued on June roth and you will have had time to consider the 
figures. I propose, therefore, to follow the usual custom and take 
these, as well as the auditors’ report, as read. 

The disturbances of war were the direct cause of the removal 
a our head and registered offices from Hongkong to Sydney, 
Australia, for the duration of the war and a limited time there- 
after. Had our business in Hongkong only been concerned it 
wold have been accepted as a misfortune of war, but this was 
not the Important interests abroad were affected and 
gomnections there became apprehensive of the society’s position 
should the head office be isolated. I am glad to report that the 
objective of the transfer has been attained, and confidence in the 
ability of the society to conduct its business on normal lines has 
been restored. 


case. 


LARGER MARINE INCOME 


You will see that our marine income at £1,278,518 os. 1od. 
increased materially over last year. This is due to surcharges 
oh marine rates and war risk premium. Sources of income of 
this sort are, fortunately, not permanent. First-year settlements, 
marine and war, on the 1940 account totalled £298,625 8s. 11d., 
tepresenting 23.36 per cent. of the premium, which is satisfactory. 
Special reserves have been set up to meet abnormal conditions, 
and it is considered that the transfer to the underwriting suspense 
xcount to close the 1939 account will be sufficient, and the 
balance of the 1940 account should suitably provide for out- 
standings, and, I hope, leave a reasonable margin of profit. 

In the fire account the premium at £608,003 8s. 6d. and claim 
sttlements at £242,282 19s. 9d., representing 39.85 per cent, of 
the income, are at a normal figure. The society was fortunate 
in that results in practically all fields were favourable. The 
results of the accident and general account show welcome improve- 
ment. The premium of £278,461 14s. 9d. is less by some £14,000 
tun the previous year, but the transfer to profit and loss of 
{21,000 is more satisfactory than has been the case for a number 


of years. 


ADDITIONS TO RESERVES 


You will notice in the marine and fire revenue accounts that 
special reserves have been made for outstanding balances in enemy 


and enemy-occupied territories. In addition, a further sum has been 
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debited to the underwriting suspense account for the years con- 
cerned. The total sum reserved in this connection is £100,000. 
In the profit and loss account we have set up a contingency 
taxation reserve of £20,000. This was necessary in view of the 
heavier taxation charges we must meet in future. 

In February of this year Mr E. P. Webb resigned as London 
underwriter, and Mr A, V. Townsend was appointed to succeed 
him. His appointment was made with full confidence in his 
ability to carry out successfully the responsibilities of that important 
post. It is with the deepest regret that your board received advice 
this week of the death in New York of Mr W. J. Roberts. The 
society has lost a sincere friend and most able supporter. 

There being no questions, the report, revenue account, and 
balance sheet were unanimously adopted. 


RECORD STORES PROFITS 


The two hundred and seventy-second annual general court of 
the Governor and Company of Adventurers of England Trading 
into Hudson’s Bay was held, on the sth instant, in London. 

Mr P. Ashley Cooper, the governor, said that industrial activity 
through 1940 had been maintained at a high level, and Canada 
had produced more goods and services than in any previous year 
of her history. The company’s profit on trading had increased 
by no less than £273,383, while the land department showed a 
decrease of £23,835. Provision for income tax had increased by 
£257,630, leaving only £60,000 for dividends. That had enabled 
them to pay the preference dividend and to recommend 1 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, the same as in the previous year. 
Although land account receipts had fallen by £10,900, they were 
again able to recommend a distribution of 13 per cent. from 
the proceeds of land sales, . 

During the year they had provided for H.M. Government 
considerable sums of dollar currency and had invested as largely 
as circumstances would permit in the war loans of this country 
and Canada. Once more their six large stores had broken all 
previous aggregate profit records and so had the three stores 
at Winnipeg, Victoria, and Saskatoon broken their individual 
records. 

The reorganisation in Canada previously mentioned had pro- 
gressed in spite of the added difficulties due to the war, but the 
process of modernisation was an expensive one. It must, how- 
ever, be pursued if they were to retain their position and to 
combat effectively the competition which they met on all sides. 
The fur-purchasing agencies were rendering useful service and 
continued to play their part in their organisation. They had had 
a good collection of Canadian fur, which had been sold well 
and profitably during the year. 

The increase in sales of land was a satisfactory item and was 
some evidence that the plans and policies for sales promotion 
adopted by the Canadian committee were bearing fruit. 

The report was adopted. 

Resolutions submitted by Mr. C. L. Nordon, one of the pro- 
prietors, were defeated by a large majority. 
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Standard Pots and Pans.—An Order, 































































THERE was more activity in the tin 
market last Tuesday than for some time, 
tumover being 275 tons. This may be 
due indirectly to Russian buying in the 
Far East. Standard cash was £257- 
{257 ss. a ton on Wednesday, compared 
with £256 5s.-£256 10s. a week earlier. 
months was £259 15s.-£260, com- 

pated with £259 5s.-£259 15s. A meeting 
f the International ‘Tin Committee is to 
te held this month to discuss the future 
the restriction agreement, which is due 
expire at the end of this year. It is 
understood that the committee has recom- 
mended that standard sonnages should be 
changed to the actual outputs in the year 
g last July 31st. Bolivia and Thai- 
are the only producing countries 

€ standards would be lowered by 

uch a change. It is, however, con- 
Sidered likely that some means may be 
d to overcome any opposition they 
May raise, as all producers are anxious 
some agreement should be reached 


‘safeguard their position. 


“ Clothing Coupon Quiz.”—The Board 
of Trade has issued a small pamphlet* 
giving “answers to questions on the 
rationing of clothing, footwear, cloth and 
knitting yarn” which have been put to 
them by retailers and the public since 
rationing was introduced. The booklet 
contains sections on the working of the 
rationing scheme, on the actual coupons 
themselves, and lists of the numbers of 
coupons needed for each type of rationed 
article. The largest section, entitled 
“Your questions answered,” consists of 
85 questions with answers, covering virtu- 
ally all aspects of the scheme. The pub- 
lication deserves a wide circulation, 
and is a guide which will serve re- 
tailer and consumer alike by putting into 
simple language the provisions of the 
Consumer Rationing Orders. 


* Clothing Coupon Quiz. Issued by 
the Board of Trade and published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 2d. net. 


with effect from September 24th, has been 
issued by the Board of Trade, which will 
enable it to standardise designs and sizes 
of domestic holloware made wholly or 
partly of iron or steel. Registered manu- 
facturers are to be licensed and directions 
for manufacture will be issued from time 
to time. Standardisation would effect 
economies in the use of materials and 
labour, and the public will gain, as sup- 
plies will not diminish and prices would 
tend to be lower. 

New American Cotton Crop Estimate. 
—A new estimate of the American 
194I-42 cotton crop has been  pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Their previous 
forecast, which was given on page 212 
of The Economist of August 16th, 
was 10,817,000 bales. The new estimate 
is am even smaller one of 10,710,000 
bales. Yield is now estimated at 25.7 lb. 
per acre less than the original figure of 

(Continued on page 342.) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended September 6, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was /25,122,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £99,893,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £2,178,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued .since April Ist is 
£1,300,896,000 against £991,172,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| ~~ ‘Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(g thousands) 


Revenue ee: | Apeil 2 | April 1 | Week wees 
1941-42} .t© | _to ended ended 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 7 | 6 7, 6, 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 756,000 86,549 157,951) 7,606; 8,492 
Sur-tax .. 80,000 10,650, 10,989, 200) 140 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 82,000 38,210 40,452) 1,210, 979 
Stamps . 14,000 6400 5,201 ... i 
N.D.C. . - L! 210.000 9,830 7,695 320 235 
ol 7 ’ 22,380 82,531; 1,490) 4,070 
Other Inld. Rev., 1,000 210 165) ... ; 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 174,229 304,984, 10,826) 13,916 


150,357 5,619 7,797 
138,605 899 1/795 


310,700 127,740 
266,660 68,999 


Customs 
Excise... 


Total Customs & 


Excise. . . 577,360 196,739 288,962 6,518) 9,592 
Motor Duties 39,000 9,375 9,073 104 153 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)..... 3,300 9,750 7,050 600 450 
Crown Lands . 1,100 540 530 ‘ 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 2,600 645 1,898 al, <stee 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000 12,112 25,960 249, 1,011 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 403,390 


638,457 18,361) 25,122 
SEe_F-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346 33,050 39,750 900; 1,150 


Total 1885706 436,440 678,207 19,261) 26,272 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 





Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure mate, April 1 April] | Week Week 
1941-42 to to ended ended 
Sept. Sept. _ Sept. Sept. 
7 6, i 6, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of! 
Nat. Debt .| 255,000) 111,879 127,853 8,457) 8,841 
Payments to N. 
Ireland 9,200) 3,319 3,253 297 326 
Other Cons. Fnd 
Serv. 7,800, 3,332 3,189 8 
Total 272,000, 118,530 134,295, 8,762) 9,167 


Supply Services '3934957/1271089 1799932 63,610) 90,726 


Total Ord. Exp. 4206957/1389619 1934227 72,372) 99,893 


SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdeastg.| 99,346) 33,050 39,750 900) 1150 


Total 4306303|1422669 1973977, 73,272|101043 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by 


£352,325 to £2,427,123, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£73,158,501 to about £12,674 millions. 
NET ISSUES 
(¢ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph aa 200 
Anglo-Turk Arms Agreement . 112 
312 


NET RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 


Under War Damage Act. 3, 59€ 
55 


< 


Under Tithe Act 


~ 


" 
~ 

wn | 
om | 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 


RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and receipts fron 
April 1, 1941, to September 6, 1941, are : 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exy 1,934,227 | Ord. Revenve 638,457 
| Gross. borr. 1,279,998 
| Sinking fds 5,126 
Net borrowing 1,274,872 
| Miscell. Receipts 
(net) 20,69¢ 
|} Dec. in bi 199 
1,934,227 | 1,934,227 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
"Bills. Means Trea- 
Advances De. = on 
Date ; Bank > soat- 
Ten- Ta Public | of — Debt 
der P Depts. | Eng- B oa 
land ons 
1940 aT 
Sept. 7 | 836-0 Not available 
1941 
May 31 | 905-0 1410-4 136-0 498:°5 2949-9 
June 7 | 915-0 Not available 
» 14 | 925-0 i - 
» 21 | 935-0 9 ” 
o a 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0 3063-0 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
» 12 | 960-0 wa 1 
» 19 | 965-0 s 0° 
» 26 | 960-0) 1491-7) 174-3] 12-0; 515-5 3153-5 
Aug. 2 | 960-0 Not available 
» 9 | 960-0 - 7 
» 16 | 960-0 rd ~ 
» 235 | 960-0 a o 
» 30 | 970-0) 1525-3) 213-9] 1-0] 513-0 3223-2 
Sept. 6 | 970-0 Not availabe 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Offered Applied Allotted ment Min. 
Rate 
1940 s. d, 
Sept. 6 | 65-0 125-8 65-0 20 7-01 38 
1941 
May 23 75-0 141-8 65:0 20 0-59 44 
» 80 } 75-0. 146-1 75-0 20 1-06 47 
June 6 75-0 | 156-1, 75-0 20 0-22 34 
» = 75-0 | 166-5 75-0 19 11-88 26 
» 75-0 158-5 | 75:0 20 0-15 31 
- we 75-0 | 163-1 75-0 19 11-83 27 
July 4 75-0 153-0 75-0 20 0-69 38 
o oan 75-0 155-7 75°0 20 0-54 36 
» = 75-0 146-8 70-0 20 0-33 34 
ae 75-0 163-6 75-0 19 11-84 24 
Aug. 1 75-0 165-2 75-0 20 0-14 27 
> 8 75-0 159-1 75-0 20 0-16 30 
» = 75-0 | 151-8 | 75-0 20 0-31 34 
» = 75-0 133-2 75-0 20 0-95 57 
A 75-0 152-3 75-0 20 3-17 38 
Sept. 5 | 75:0) 148-6 75-0 20 3-46 4) 


On September 5th applications at £99 14s. 11d. percent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 4] per cent of the amount applied 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. £75 
millions of Treasury bills are being offered on September 
12th. For the week ending September 13th the banks will 
be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount 
of £45 millions. 


““*" NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3%, AND 2)°; 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


a 3% New 3% 
bee N.S.C. | Defence 24‘ Savings 
Bonds 3onds Bonds 
July 29 3,353 2,454 4,31€ 7,202 
Aug. 5 3,017 2,510 7,171 6,740 
, 2 3,239 2,348 36,255 9,944 
a 3,813 2,860 59.874 3,335 § 
» 3,201 2,805 94 3,446§ 
Sept. 2 3,473 | 3,206 23 3,343 § 
. 9 ios oo 1 5,683 


351,805* , 333,702* 493,611+ 299,046t§ 
* 93 weeks 


Totals to date 


+ 36 weeks 


§ Including series “‘ A,’’ £15,733,019 to date 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 9th amounted to a total value of £36,497,583 


Up to August 30th, principal of Savings Certificates t« 
the amount of £43,772,000 have been repaid 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1941 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes 


Issued 


é 


Govt. Debt... 


In Circln 669,403,823 Other Govt 
In Bankg. De Securities 716,357,166 
partment 60,837,752 Other Secs 120,217 
Silver Coin 506,917 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue 730,000,009 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s per oz 
fine 241,575 
30,241,575 730,241,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f { 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 125,352,838 
Rest 3,470,536 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.* 9,274,767 Discount 
Advance 5,312,289 
Other Deps Securities 21,070,478 
Bankers 133,775,679 ———— 
Other Accts 53,008,112 26,382,710 
Notes 60,837,752 
186,783,791 Gold & Silver 
Cot 1,508,7% 
214,082,094 214,082,004 
*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
oners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


é thousands 


COMBI» 


EI 


I 


[ABILITIES 


Note circulation 
Public 
Bankers 
Others 


Deposits 


Total outside liabilities 

Capital and rest 
COMBINED ASSETS 

Govt. debt and securities 


Discounts 


advances 


Other securities 


Silver 
Com al 


coin in issue dept 
d gold bullion 


RESERVES 


Res 


of notes and coin 


banking department 


Proportion ” 


outside 


(reserve 


liabilities 
banking dept.) . 


to 
in 


Compared witb 





Aint 
Sept. 10, | 

1941 Last Last 

Week Year 
669,404 2,146)+ 60,765 
9,275 5,223,— 3,90 
133,776 11,099 + 26,070 
53,008 5+ 2,97 
865,463 8,017 + 85,904 
18,024 9- 67 
852,726 9,335 + 86,167 
5,312 1,774+ 123 
23,191 539\— 2,490 
507 5+ “3 
1,750 68+ 678 
62,34 213+ 39,914 
31 2°%o\t le 6% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


£ millions 


194 1941 
Sept Aug Sept. Sept. 
ll 3 ] 
| 
l De 
Notes in circulation 608 664 667-3) 669-4 
Notes in banking depart 4 
ment 21-6, 1 63-0) 606 
Government debt and , 
ecurities* 627-1, 677-7 727°5 127-4 
Other securities 2°7 20 21 
Silver Coin 0-3 3 0-5 05 
Gold, valued ber 9 2 O-2} 02 
fine o2. 168 -00 168 -00 168 00) 168 00 
Deposits 
Pat li 13-2) 14-9 14:5} 9% 
Banker 107-7} 125-7. 122-7) 1338 
Others 50-0) 49-1 530) 53-0 
Total 170 -9| 189-7 190-2) 191 
Banking Defi. > 
Government 139-5! 160-3 115-9) 1954 
Discount, et 4-1 6-4 7-1) *5 
Other 23-0) 23-6, 20-6) a6 
rotal 166 6} 190-3 143-6) i 
Banking depart. re 22,4) 17-3 ?4 62" 
% ' ~~ ° 
Proportion 13-1) 9-1 33-9 3I4 
| a 
* Government debt is -11,015,100; capital 
14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from 680 m) 
to -730 millions on August 30, 1941 


4 
11,015.10 } 
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Gold | 

due 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


P.R. 1 
Exces 
Mr. be 
Govt. 
Total 
Total 
Reser 

Ba. 


Mone‘ 
Treas 


Mone’ 


Treas 


ib 
Sept 


$ | 
113 
16-9 


se_ 





1941 


ND 


‘ 
11,015,109 


716,357,766 
2,120,217 
506,917 





730,000,009 


241,575 
730,241,575 
7 





f 
125,352,838 


5,312,282 
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September 13, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS | 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Finland appeared in “The Economist” of 
Dec. 9th, 1939: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; 
Denmark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 


ASSETS 

Gold and stg. exch... 
Advances to State 
Investments 

LIABILITIES 
Bank Notes ........ 
Demand liabs : State . 
Banks and others 





May 11th; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of 
June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; 
Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd 5 
Lithuania, of Nov. 30th; Egypt, of May 10th; 
Jugoslavia, of June 7th; Bulgaria, of August 9th ; 
International Settlements, Japan, Roumania, 


THE ECONOMIST 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| 18 


+ lots 


Reserves to sight liabs... . . 


339 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


| 
| 
| July | June _ he | e 
1, 16, | 23, , May | May | May Ma 
1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | “a4, | 21 28. 
16 -22| 24-65) 25-06) 22-77 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 
25 -02| 18-53) 18-65 18-77 | Gold ........... 920 6/1271 -3/1271 -3 1273 -4 
2-54, 3°77) 3-77 3°77 Balances abroad ......... 745 -8)1292 -0/1200 -4 1322 -0 
} | BO eee 413-2) 347-3) 344-8 ° 
‘19| 21-71) 21-77, 21-84 | Securities 102-8, 329-4) 329-4 329-4 
10 -37| 10-67 7-95 | 
13 -86| 14-41) 14-73 LIABILITIES 
-_|53 -6%|53 4% 51°1% | Notes in circulation. . 2424 -0 3066 -5|3071 -1 3092-7 
Deposits : Government . 394-1! 426-3) 434-0 391-3 
Bankers’ ..... 673 -5'1288 -2|1360 -9 1431-9 
Others ........ 88-1) 221-€| 200-0 214-1 
| Foreign commitments. . 249-4 256-2) 258-5 262-4 


of August 16th; Greece, of August 23rd; 
Prague, Sweden, Reichsbank and Turkey, of 
August 30th ; Federal Reserve Reporting Member 
i ASSETS ) 

Banks, Australia, Switzerland and Canada, of : ” aa 

. 6th. Gold coin & bullion 444 

Sept. 6 Rupee coin . 349 

| Balances abroad . 269 

“ . . : | Sterling securities 1,315 

U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Ind. Gov. rup. secs 496 

Investments 87 

LIABILITIES 

Million $’s . Notes in circ.: India 2,193 

Sept. Aug. + Aug. | Sept. niiniti ad ae iss 

12 U.S.F.R. BANKs 6, mi) 2 | ao” 403 

RESOURCES | 1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 reee 


Gold Certifs. on hand and Reserve Ratio 


due from Treasury 
Total reserves 


18,631 20,300 20,300) 20,299 
18,966 20,590 20,590, 20,550 


Total cash reserves 323 275 275) 236 
Total U.S. Govt. secs.. 2,434 2,184 2,184 2,184 | 
Total bills and secs... . 2,448) 2,202 2,204) 2,206 | 
Total resources * 22,201) 23,905 23,873) 23,819 | 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren 5,391 6,953) 7,007) 7,118 
Excess mr. bank res 6,490 5,060 4,990) 4,860 
Mr. bank res. dep 13,525, 13,037| 12,998, 12,884 
Govt. deposits 791 785, 772) 708 ASSETS 
Total deposits 15,825 15,658 15,612) 15,427 Gold at home 
Total liabilities . 22,201 23,905 23,873) 23,819 Other gold and for. exch 
Reserve ratio 8&9 -4°,, 91 -1°,, 91 -0°,,'9] -2% Non-int. Govt. bonds 
BANKS AND TREASURY rreasury bonds . 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Monetary gold stock 20,944 22,710 22,716 22,722 Notes in circulation 
Treasury & bank currency! 3,036 3,178! 3,178) 3,180 Deposits : Government 


LIABILITIES | Banks 
Money in circulation 8092 9,840 9,899 10,034 Certs. of participation... . 
freasury cash and dep 3,083) 3,162' 3,150) 3,108 PROEOTVS TOTO 2 ccc ccsses 





MONEY 


EXCHANGE RATES 
ibe following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Sept. 6th and Sept. 12th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4°863) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}—039. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
11-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11°45) 
16-95§-17-13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. Duteh East indies. Florin (12-11) 
1-68-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04 
wail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Canada. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


pala. Peseta (25-223) 40-50 (Official) rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
éT (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
Market Rates 

The following rates remained unchanged between Sept. 6th and Sept. 12th. 
Finland. Mark (193-23) Nominal. Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978. India. Rupee 
18d. per rupee) 179§-18. Hongkong. 14]-15id. per $. Japan. Yen (24 -58d. 
ber yen) July 25th, 134-148; July 26th-Sept. 12th, Unquoted. Singapore. $ (28d. 
be $) 284-4. Colombia. Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. 


Shanghai. 2)-34 cd. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 
eachange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru, 


Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 


Sates } cent pm.-par. Camada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
3 ire pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Sept. 6th and Sept. 12th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills, 60 days, 14,% ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 
+13%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 3%. Discount depesit at 
call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. ) Aug. 


Million rupees 


if | 8 | Ba | 38, | NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
444 444) 4444) «444 CO : - 
374, 374| +383, «386 | Million pengo 
448 450/ 455 451 
1,316) 1,316! 1,316) 1,316 July June June , July 
785) 785 +785! +785 ASSETS 7, Tt te | os 
76 16 7€ 76 Metal KeServe : 1940 1941 | 1941 1941 
Gold coin and bullion 124-1 124-1 124-1 124-1 
~ Foreign exchange . . 59-2 27-4 25-0 25-2 
2 oe eee tal ae | nl. bills, wts., and secs. |. 676-3 780-5| 825-5| 815-4 
203 172 130 141 Advances to Treasury 337-1 804-2) 803-5 803-3 
324 370 418 452 LIABILITIES 


67 6% 60 -3°% '60 -3% 60 -1%'60 -1% 


Ju 


1099 -7 1682 -3)1755 -5 1731-6 
151-8 240-2) 209-2 224-0 
95°5 ... owe eee 


Notes in circulation 
Sight liabilities 
Cash certificates 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANE 
Million £’s 


Million paper pesos 


ly June, July , July 


3l, 30, 15, 31, | | Aug. July July | Aug. 
1940 1941 | 1941 1941 2, 4, ll, 1, 

1,224 1,071; 1,071 1,071 | ASSETS 1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
155 363 389 415 Gold coin and bullion 36-92 51-27, 51-53) 52-49 
119 119 119 119 Bills discounted 1-44 0-76) 0-75 0-97 
395 394 394 394 | Invest. and other assets 34-87 40-70) 40-74) 42-53 

| LIABILITIES 

1,218 1,248 1,259 1,263 Notes in circulation 23-54 26-15, 24-75! 27-17 
157 104 54 64 Deposits : Government 1-81) 2-74 3-08 4-79 
415 635 656 669 Bankers’ 36-97 51-37 53-54) 54-64 
; 152 30 35 36 | Others 8-54 8-46) 7-46) 4-87 
76 -9°% |71 -8%|73 6% 73-9% | Reserve Ratio 51 -9% |58 -1% |58 -1% 57 -7% 





MARKET 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 


ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. d. d. 
Sept. 4...... 234 23% Ct Diccsice 234 23% 
eo Bice« 234 23% DD Séecen 234 23% 
8 234 23% 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 

Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. 

% |. % 7, 6, 7, 6, Ss 6, 

1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 1941 

Working 

days 6 6 211 213 Newcastle 1,104; 1,174, 47,371) 46,261 
Birmingham 2,500; 3,156 80,598 80,175 Nottingham 468 516) 15,339) 15,853 


Bradford. 1,449) 1,947) 57,968 77,125 Sheffield . 970} 1,009) 23,857) 24,696 
Bristol 1,946; 2,218 64,259 69,376 — |———— |___— 
Hull.. 585 640 27,007 22,735 10 Towns 26,419) 31,195 953131974335 
Leicester. . 714 798 26,751 28,993 — —|—_—_—_—_|-_—_—_ 
Liverpool .. . 4,630 7,209 204049 193506 Dublin 5,394; 5,991'210872/208557 


Manchester 


12,053) 12,528 405932 415615) South’ptont. 104) 107 3,365 


* Aug. 3], 1940, and Aug. 30, 1941. + Clearing began May 14 1940. 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
en Sept. 4, Sept.5, Sept. 6, | Sept. 8, Sept. 9, Sept. 10, 

, : 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 

Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London . 4034 4033 4032 403} 403} 403+ 
Paris 2-30 2 -32 2-32 2 -32 2 -32 2°31 
Montreal, Can. $ 89:500 89-560 89-750 | 89-560 | 89-625 | 89-430 
Zamich ...... 23°35¢ | 23-35¢ 23-35¢ | 23-35t | 23-35 | 23-35t 
Shanghai, $ . oe] 5°55 | 5-55$ | 5-553] 5-55$ | 5-55 | 5-55$ 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) ..| 23-72% 23-75% 23-75* | 23-77* | 23-77 | 23-80% 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-05 5-05 5-05 | 5-05 5-05 | 5-05 








* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial bills. } Nominally quoted. 























































































Breweries, &c. 


Lovibond (John) & Sons ........... 


Coal, Iron and Steel 


Brightside Foundry, &c. ........... 

Dornan (W. H.) & Co. ............ | 
Partington Steel and Iron ......... | 
Pearson & Knowles Coal and Iron.... | 


Financial Land, &c. 


Atlas Electric, etc., Trust .......... 
Lewis (John) Partnership .......... 


London & National Property Co. 


Monument Property Trust ......... 
IED: kn cncncencisovde | 


i en csckaanesaeence 


Rubber 


PO CUED oo sccnsecvesscone 
Dh ttinkinhenss Gr arsssesaeens 
Johore Rubber Lands ............. 
i  Cectcécnncctedosaeee | 
PD sip hos ccnp nnessisenn Mar. 
I ee ae 
Ee Six sb tikabdesenanene 


Era ee 
Dt kcwetidaiveras + sess 


Shipping 


Furness Withy & Co. ...........20. 


Shops and Stores 


Great Universal Stores ............ 


Textiles 


Sumboass Waolesy..... asccceccccese 
Whitworth & Mitchell ............. 


Other Companies 


Cementation Company ............ 
Millets Stores (1928) .............. 
i os soc owen eenae 


Totals (£000's) : 


ee } 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 13, 1941 ............ 








Total 
Profit 


£ 


21,016 


78,415 
145,504 
72,530 
56,168 


173,568 

11,407 
162,566 
153,523 


11,346 


50,254 | 


12,592 
12,748 
11,670 


23,426 | 


11,401 


50,234 | 


23,130 
16,131 
12,756 


665,072 | 


102,005 | 


60,689 
23,008 


2,439 
288,063 


1) Absor 


rbed £79,3 


Net Available 


Deprecia- Profit for 


tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || 
| Interest tion | 
£ £ 


854 10,442 


32,084 


50,910 94,188 


31,702 | 35,762 || 


| 47908 |Dr. 31'264 
2°303 |Dr. 27-790 


| 

133,949 | 259,175 || 
9,487 | 11,185 
Dr. 8,832 | 1,963 
Dr. 1,766 | 16,901 
10,838 | 13,643 


te 
wo 
te 


7 30,492 | 40,521 


Pe 4,816 7,277 
350 3,724 11,881 
235 6,633 | 14,509 
417 2,929 4,200 
aba 3,994 5,037 
1,000 16,773 20,038 
eS 5,894 8,386 
iat 3,726 5,452 
553 | 5,461 7,847 


350,000 215,073 404,652 


\# 
| 


15,877 84,116 105,533 
12,000 11,236 | 36,548 
2,048 58,916 | 64,222 
21,082 23,247 27,239 
2;506 10,535 | 14,595 
8,598 8,913 | 15,806 

416 740 | 1,200 


23,117 | 134,215 | 208,170 | 


a4 


THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Appropriation 


September 13, 1941 


Preceding Year 


——————_____ 


——, 
































Ord. >nte | LO Free ie , Total 
Div. Rate Reserves Carry Profit So 
Forward co : 
£ % £ / £ 9 
6,300 | 12 | 2,000 883 22,344 | L 
43,750 | 25 - 4,660 83,026 
4,916 | 16§ | 10,000 3,036 90,551 1) 
he A Ges, A cee 4,908 80,575 Ni 
2,303 || 57,376 10,512 | Ni 
| } 
+ 22,168 |} 205,446} 158,163) Ni 
1,266 |} _ 13,949 6,424 | Nil 
8,832 || 163,319 ¢ 
oa bo stat 1,766 181,741 Nil 
10,210] 8 | 397 || 18,234 10 
10,074 | 7 12,500 7,918 42,269 1 
3,744 | 123 1,500 428 5,454 i 
3,493 | 124 231 8,888 | 10 
5,488 | 5 1,145 5,605 5 
2,599| 6 330 16,510 5 
3,750 | 5 244 2,468 2 
14,000 | 10 2,773 31,835 10 
5,404 | 64 490 16,346 | 6 
3,667 | 4 59 9,984 | 5 
5,550 7h 89 7,588 5 
180,000 6 ,365 618,651 5 
64,373 | 124 11,754 354,430 | 224(0 
8,281 | 125 2,345 36,605 | 14 
25,000 Th 916 107,072 | 7 
10,336 | 15 11 124,039 | 15 
1,500 | 14-4 5,866 43,578 144 
7,063 | 27} 1,806 39,768 12} 
419 nnd 26 3 ) 388 
87,466 | ... | 13,034 4,561 278,691 
Free of I I Ta 





Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. 


*Int. 
Company or 
+ Final 
BANKS 1 % 
Central Hanover Bank ...| $lps 
Eastern Bank ...........) 2/-* 
Guaranty Trust (N. York).| 3 
INSURANCE | 
PE cahesecteneaas ae 
General Accident........ 30 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Ayer Panas Rubber ..... | oF 
Bengal United Tea ....... sad 
Buxa Dooars Tea ........| 144 
Cachar and Dooars Tea... ‘ 
Djember Rubber ........ 
Kali (Java) Rubber ...... 
Lambak Rubber ......... 
Poonmudi Tea . . setae ig 
Riverview Rubber .......! 5* 
Simo Rubber ....... Seon * om 
Suloh Rubber ...... : 6° 
Sungei Timah Rubber .... o 


Sungei Tiram Rubber.... 


MINING 
Central Provs. Manganese.| {7} 
eae 124 
ae eee 24° 


+ Free of Income Ta: 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


*Int. 
Company or 
+ Final 
| Y ) 
OO BO sccccdteee | 10* 
Malayan Tin . ioxehad 10* 
Minerals Separation ......| 20* 
Southern Malayan Tin ...| 10* 
Southern Tronoh Tin .....} 7}* 
Tronoh Mines .... coven OOP 
INDUSTRIALS | 
African Theatres ....... 10* 
American Celanese ..| 50 ct 
American Investment Trust}. 2* 
Associated Fire Alarms ...| ... 
Associated Fisheries ...... 4* 
Beechams Pills (Def.) ....| 7* 
Bolsover Colliery ........) 34* 
Boots Pure Drug ........| 10* 
Bridgewater (G. & T.) ... 107 
British Celilynd - 
Canadian Celanese .......| 50 cts 
Cementation Co. ........ 
Churchill (Charles) ...... 
Clifford Motor ...........| 20f 
Epes Ge BOGS... occ cccce 5* 
Dorman (W. H.) 
Eastwoods .. : of 
English & Caledn. Invest 14° 


(a) 10 months to March Sist, 1941. 


Sept30} 7 


16% Waller & Hartley 
Warne, Wright & Rowland 


14° Wickman (A 
Also Stock 


Prev 
ates Ce 
5* Express Dairy 
15* Foster (M. B.) & Sons .. 
20* Fulton (William) & Sons 
15* Gale, Lister & Co. 
74* General Investors, etc. 
124* Halesowen Steel 
Illovo Sugar Estates 
a 74* Kay & Co. 
Sept30/25ct. b King Line 
2° Lambert Bros. 
6 Magnet Joinery 
4* Mandleberg (J.) 
i* Oxley Engineering 
54° Ransomes & Rapier 
Royal Brewery, Brentfo 
14 Steaua Romana . 
Nil Scottish Assets . 
cts Severn Valley Gas 
15 Sheppy Gas 
25 Standeven & Co 
20 Sunderland Gas 
” Tunnel Portland Cement 


ns | 
23° 
iy* 
5* 


14* 


for ich 30 held. 


Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividends 


cer en 


OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | 


nN 
a4 
Nam 3 
= 
B.A. and Pacific....; 9 | Aug. 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 9 = 
B.A. Western ...... 9] » 
Canadian Pacific ...; 36 | Sept. 


Central Argentine...) 10 ss 
San Paulo (Brazil)...| 35 | Aug. 


+ Receipt Arver 
7R eipts in Ar t 


Ending 


‘pts 


for Week 


129,000 
188,000 
197,000 
736,000 
698,450 

3,497 


4 gate G 
Receipts 
1941 


| Second Brt. . 
Lim’d Inv ° 
11,931,000 1,910,000 New British 
Inv. Trust . 
| Bk.-Insur. .. 
Insurance 
17,415,450 + 3;137,300 | Bank 
| Scotbits . 


18,102,000 4 688,000 
6,700,000 + 1,140,000 
143,455,000 |+ 33,724,000 


1,314,930 |+- 28,114 


6 
4 





UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


! 


9, 1941 Name 1S 
22/3 xd |National D 

3 bid Century 

3 bid Scottish 


9/3-10/3* Univ 
15/3-16/9* Inv. Flex 
15/3-16/9* Inv. Get 
15/3-17/0*xd jKey Flex 
‘ 11/0-12/0* Key. Con 


f commission and 


», 1941 


> Lk. 13 10} 


10/44-11/74 





Name 


Key. Gold 
Br. Ind. 4th 


11/0-12/6 — ||Elec. Inds. 
13/14-14/10}xd)|Met. & Min. 
/9-10/9 xd |\Cum. Inv.. 
13/74-14/74 Producers. 
11/3-12/6 ||/Dom. 2nd.. 


Orthodox .. 


Bid and offered 


sept 9, 1941 
— * 


8/9-10/-. 
12/0-13/6 
13/9 bid 
10/44 bid 
14 3-15/9 
5/9-6/9 
5/3-6/0 
7/9 xdt_ 











1941 


807 | 2244 


980 | 1) 
200} % 


865 | 15 
222) 144 
858 | 12} 


890 
826 


‘ating 


ay- Prev. 
ble Year 





September 13, 1941 


Allowance is made for net interest 











Prices, e | 
Year 1940 
“High | Low 
| 
77 684 
i 1034 | 
98; 98} 
a a 
103 | (97 
103§ | 94 
112 «| 1073 
92 865 
92 
95 
114 | «1058 
102 98 fs 
102 955 
100} 100 | 
1123 | 105% 
101 oo 
| ot | 
ba | 
101 97% || 
7 59 
91 82 
107: 101 | 
1 106 
l 100 
108; | 103 | 
116} | 104 
4 a 
104 97 
a | n 
34 | 20° = ‘|| 
23 9 | 
| i 
8 1 
25 12} 
65 19} 
69 50¢ || 
5% | 378 
~~ Prices, 
Year 1941 
Jan. 1to Sep. 9 | 
High | Low | 
| 3 
43 304 
102 834 
164 | 50 
54 | 33 
i 11 
334 
66 48} 
29 
i | 75 
64a | 434 
99 11¢ 
66/9 | 53/43 
* 333 
6% 
{4 £46 
Ww9 | 23/ 
TY3 | 64/10} 
a | ot! 
ay 47/- 
69 
5], +f 
7 7 
88). 77/6 
6 5* 
30 
6 | 56/- 
425 | 397 
"/- | 41/3 
W/3 | 68/- 
% | 21 
Y} af 
6 | 63/6 
223 
14 124 
at 12% 
173 
7 
5t 
157 
ist 1588 | 
43 1135s 
16} | 150 
6 104/6 
6 | 4o/- || 
| 41/3 || 
69/3 60/- || 
We | 62/- | 
M9 | 62/9 || 
1/6 61/- 
39 | 36/6 | 
45/6 
#6 | “t's 
48/3 40/- |} 
sg 25/6 || 
Tie | 6/3 
a3 | 18/73 || 
4 | 16/6 
24/3 20/ 104| 








(a) Interim dividend. 


&) Yield worked to average redemption 


Name of Security 


British Funds 

|\Consols 26% .......++- 
Do. 4% (after 1957). 
iConv. 2% 1943-45...... 


Do. 3% 1948-53...... 
Do. 34% after 1961. 

Do. 5% 1944-64...... 
Fund. 24% 1956-61 .... 
Fund. 23% 1952-57 .... 
Fund. 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ..... 
Nat. D. 24% 1944-48 ... 
Do. 3% 1954-58 .... 
War Bds. 24% 1945-47 . 
Do. 24% 1946-48 . 
Sav. Bds. 3% 1955-65 .. 
Victory Bonds 4%...... 


|Local Loans 3% 


India 24% 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. 


Corporation Stocks 


L.C.C. 3% 





|Middx. 34% 1957-62.. 
\|Argen. 44% Stg. Bds. 
|| Br azil 5% 
Chile 6% 


Egypt Unified 4% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 





|Portuguese 3% 


Hopemiad 9% 2... cccccece | 


Name of Security 


\| Railways 
iCan. Pac. 
Do. 5% 
Do. 4% 


Do. 4% 


\Southern Def. 
Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
Banks -—_ Discount 

Alexanders 1 pd. 





|Martins 


\Nat. Dis. £24, fy. 





Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 


Insurance 


nen as £5, £1} pd. 
Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/— pd. 

Lon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. 
|Phoenix £1, fy. pd. 


/Royal £1, 12/6 pd. 
Sun Life £1, fy. pd. 
| Investment Trusts 
|Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Investment Trst. Def. Stk.| 





Breweries, &c. 
Che urrington Ord. {1 . 


Distillers Ord. f1....... 
|Guinne ss Ord. {1....... 
\Ind Coope &c. ‘Ord. fl. 
Mite hells & Butlers £1 . 
[We atney Combe Def. #1 

| Iron, Coal and Steel | 
\Bz aboox k & Wilcox {1 . 
|Baldwins Ord. 4 : 
Bolsover Colliery £1 .... 
|Brown (John) Ord. 10/-: 


|\Cammell Laird Ord. 5/~ . 
\|Colvilles Ord. {1 ....... 
¢ ||Dorman Long Ord. £1. 


Prices, 
|| Year 1941 
| Jan. 1to Sep. 9 || 
“High | Low 
824 764 
112} 110 
994 98 
1008 98 
1034 1014 
| 1063 102§ 
108% | 106 
|} 95% 913 
99% 97% 
1014 iit 
116 111 
101% | 100 
| 101f 100 
| 100} 100 
| 100} 100 
100 100 
112 1103 
101} 100} 
106% | 102% 
964 89} 
| 98% 934 
| 101 100 
78% 70 
100} 96 
105§ 1034 
110} 1074 
| 106 103} 
| 108} 106 
108} 106 
93 844 
964 93 
1044 100} 
85 77 
47 31 
20} 11} 
39 264 
834 714 
20 9} 
42 21 
694 58 
45 27 
Last two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
245 lia 
2¢ 6 2ba 
230 24a 
206 2a 
lic lic 
2b 2a 
26 2a 
23d ia 
lic lic 
246 2ba 
246 2$a 
10 b Tha 
6a 6 b 
446 3ha 
8 ¢ 8 ¢ 
5a 3 
7 6 7 
5a 5 
5 b| 5 
£2bb| £2ba 
6 b 6a 
74d Tha 
8 b 8 a 
5 b 5a 
8 b 8 a 
73d Tha 
8ha 4 b 
646 3ja 
9b 9a 
40 a| 50 
4/6a 6/- 
2/-b l/6a 
10/-a} 10/-b 
12240| tii}a 
6/-a 6/-b 
|184.075c) T57 Rc 
ll aj 19 b 
3/3a 3/36 
l3ga| 1320 
6 b 4 
7 b 5 
3a 7 
6 4 
715 b +5 
3a 9 
9 b 5 
6} a 10 
ll a} 15 
15 b 7 
13 6b 8 
4a/ ll 
76 4 
10 « 10 ¢ 
11} 6 Sha 
15 a t74 0 
6 bd} 4a 
3a 5 b 
10 « he 
t2ha!l +24 





(Guest Keen &c. Ord. I 


(6) Final dividend, 





Do. 24% 1944-49..... 


3° 1959-69 ..... 


War L. 3% 1955-59 .... 
War L. 34% after 1952.. 
Red’ption 3% 1986 “96 f 
Austria 3% 1933-53 .... 


eh ho 


\|Australia 5% 1945-75... 

|\Nigeria 5% 1950-60 .... 
New Zealand 5% 1946 .. 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75... 


||Bir’ham 5% 1946-56... .|) 


Liverpool 3% 1954-64 ..|| 
||Foreign Governments|| 


Fd. 1914... 
*(1929) .... 225: 
\|China 5% (1913) ....... 


Price, 


Sep. 
2, 
1941 


~ 
Oo 
= 
Cal 


104 
110 
104 
106 


92 





Tapen 54% 1930 ....... 


|B. A. Gt. Sthn. Ord...... | 
Com. $25..... 
Gt. Western Ord........ i 
Cons. Pref. .|| 
L.N.E.R. 5% Pref. 1955. 
Ast Pref. ..| 
is bGaedne ceed 
Do. 4% Pref. 1923...}) 


London Transport ‘C’... 


Do. 5° Ps pa wee 


Bank of Eng mf 
Bk. of Australasia {5.... 
Bk. of Montreal £100... .| 
Bk. of New Zealand {1 .. 
Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 ... 
\Chartered of India £5... 
|District Bank, {1 fy. pd.. 
|Hongkong and S. $125. .| 
Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. ...// 
£20, £23 pd. ... 
|Midland £1, fy. Pad eeees 


N. of Ind. £25, y Ea pd. 


Royal Bank of Scotland. | 
Union Discount {1 ..... 
Westminster £4, £1 pd. .|| 


Alliance £1, fully paid. . .|} 


Prudential {1 ‘A’....... | 
Royal Exchange /1..... 


\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. 
|U.S. Cpn. Deb. Stk. .... 


\| Bass Ratcliff Ord. - ees 


Courage Ord. {1........ 





|| 744 


¥ 


| 





1524 
} 1624 
140} 
1744 


123/6 
| 51/- 
|} 58/- 
68/9 


2 
22/6 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
end 1960. 
p) Yield worked on 


wo 
uo 
7 

a 


7174xd 
98}xd 


106xd 





"Price, 


Sep. 
$ 


1941 


824 
112} 
995 
100 
102 
105% 
1074 


944xd 


994 


100xd 


116 
1004 
101} 
100% 
100} 
1004 
1124 


100}xd 


HIWD PO 
Aon SCsS 
ta 


304 
69} 


344 


Price, 
Sep. 


9, 
1941 


7 


127/6 


51/- 
58/6 
68/9 
68/6 
77/6 
77 


53/- 


44/44 
5/44 

48/14 

32/6 


7/74xd | 


21/3 
23/14 | 
22/6 





Yield, 


coponwo 


co 
aoococoocsco 


WNWH YH HN WWHDHDWHDHDY WA 
— 
to a 


~ 
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18 0 
4 6 
iu 
Yield, 
Sep. 


|\ono 3 


9, 
1941 


~ 
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POHNOWOIS 


a 24 per cent. 


4 


ss 


> 


~ 


CON AWWo DMOoOo = 


= > 








25 








16 9+!) 
10 6} 
0 0] 
8 OF 


27/5} 
17/- 
25/- 
49/44 


14/6 


23/3 
29/3 
22/- 
17/3 


10/3 


17/44 


; (e) Allowing for exchange. 
(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 


basis. + Free of Income Tax. 


THE ECONOMIST 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes im interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Prices, 
Year 1941 
Jan. 1to Sep. 9 || 
|_ High 








| 


| 























Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 
(a) (6) (c) v 
| | 
% % || Iron, Coal, &c,—cont. | 
15 6b 74 @ ||Hadfields Ord. 10/-.... 
la 4 0 /||Powell Duffryn Ord. {1.. 
12 ¢| 6 c||South Durham Ord. £1.. 
{24a} +4 b|\Staveley Coal, Ord. £1 . 
124.c| 12} c|\Stewarts and Lloyds fl. 
6 b 4 a|\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1.. 
53 b 23.4 |\Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1.. 
4 a| 6 b|\Vickers Ord. 10/-...... 
Textiles 
Nile} Nile} ' Bradford Dyers {1.....]} 
Nil Nil }/British Celanese 10/-.... 
3fa 6} 5 |\Coats, J. & P. {1...... 
53 b 24 |\Courtaulds {1......... 
7k c 74 ¢ ||English Sewing Ctn. £1.. 
Thc The {Lancs. Cotton Corp. {1.. 
+84c¢| +5 c|\Patons & Baldwins {1.. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
10 c} 10 c||Associated Electrical £1. 
5 a} 15 b|\British Insulated {1 ....| 
5 a} 10 b|\Callenders Cable, &c. £1. | 
123 6 74 a |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- 
10 ¢} 10 c/}\English Electric {1 .... 
20 ¢| 17} c|\General Electric {1..... 
746 74 a \\Johnson & Phillips £1... 
Gas and Ghecwieiey 
5 b 3 a/|\Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 
5 b 3 a|\County of London /1.. 
23a 34 b i tdmundsons {l....... 
4h 23 c ||Gas Light & Coke {1.... 
5 b 24 a |\Lancashire Elec. £1.... 
446 24 a |\North-East Elec. {1 ....| 
3 a 4 b|\Northmet Power {1.....| 
2a 54 b ||Scottish Power {1 ..... 
3a 5 b||Yorkshire Electric {1 ... 
Motor and Aircraft 
15 ¢} 10 c||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-.... 
6 ¢ Th co be Sd. Cee, £1... 2-00 
6 b 4 a||Bristol Aeroplane 10/- .. 
124¢| 12} c |'De Havilland Aircft. fl. : 
$12$.¢} +10 c/||Fairey Aviation 10/-.... 
6 ¢ 6 c||Ford Motors {1 ....... 
174} 15 a|\Hawker-Siddeley (5/-) ..| 
20 c| 10 a/||Leyland Motors {1 .... 
123 b Mea tame, 3..00}......... 
710 a| +74 /||Morris Motors 5/— Ord. .. 
20 c| 20 c|jRolls-Royce {1........ 
25 ¢} 15 c||Standard Motor 5/-.... 
Shipping 
5 ¢ 6 c||Furness, Withy {1..... 
2a 53 b |IP. & O. Def. {1 ....... 
§ ¢ 5 c||/Royal Mail Lines {1 .... 
Nile 5 c|\Union Castle Ord. {1 ... 
Tea and Rubber 
4c 4 c||Allied Sumatra {1..... 
2a 4 b|jAnglo-Dutch {1....... 
2ha 7% b ||Jokai (Assam) {1...... 
4a 6 0||London Asiatic 2/- .... 
3a 7 6||Rubber Trust {1 ...... 
§ ¢ 9 c||United Serdang 2/-.... 
i Oil 
20 ¢ 5 c|j\Anglo-Iranian {1...... 
1746} 12}a@||Apex (Trinidad) 5/- .... 
5 a| 10 6)|\Burmah Oil f1........ | 
$24a@| +2} 6/||Shell Transport {1..... 
746 5a {Trinidad Leaseholds {1. . 
Miscellaneous 
5 a 5 b|\|Assoc. P. Cement £1.... 
10 ¢| 10 c||Barker (John) £1...... 
24 ¢}| 10 a||Boots Pure Drug 5/-.... 
3a 7 }||Brit. Aluminium {1.... 
+193 ¢ |+1734 c ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 . 
8 7 q|\British Oxygen {1l..... | 
4c 4 c\|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 
15 b| 1llga|jCarreras ‘A’ Ord. {1.... 
12 ¢} 10 c}\Dunlop Rubber f1..... 
Nilc Nil c ||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- . .|| 
15 a| 25 b|\|Ever Ready Co. 5/-.... 
3a 6 b|\Forestal Land £1...... 
7ta| 20 6||Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1... 
10 6| 12a ||Gestetner (D.) 5/-..... I 
20 b 5 a||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1] 
26 ys + eee 
3a 5 6/|\Imperial Chemical {1 .. .|} 
Nil c 34 c ||Imperial Smelting £1.... 
+1235 +7 a ||Imperial Tobacco {1....]| 
$2.00¢ | $2.00c |\International Nickel n.p. . || 
10 cc} Nilc|\Lever & Unilever {1.... 
5 a 5 b|\London Brick {1 ...... 
5 a4 15 bd |iLyons (J.) Ord. {1..... 
15 a| 20 6||\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 
5a 124 b |iMetal Box {1 ......... 
1236 7$a ||Murex {1 Ord. ....... 
24a 6 }6||Pinchin Johnson 10/- ...|| 
18 c} 15 c¢|\Ranks Ord. 5/-........ 
24a} 1240 /|)Spillers Ord. {1 ....... i] 
10 b 34a ||Tate and Lyle {1....... 
5a 5 b || Tilling, c; ee: eee 
20 ¢ 5 c|\Triplex Safety G. 10/- .. 
10 a@| 1336 )|/Tube Investments {1 . 
11,6 33a |(Turner & Newall {1 . eee 
5 a 74 b ||United Dairies {1 ..... ij 
74a| 12$6/||United Molasses 6/8 .... 
6 ¢ 6 c||Wall Paper Def. £1.....| 
45 b| 20 a||Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....// 
Mines 
95 ¢ 80 c||Ashanti Goldfields 4 
(t)3 a| (i)3 6|/Burma Corp. Rs. 9 ..... 
33a} 6} Cons. Glds. of S. Af, £1. 
Nile Nil ¢ ||De Beers (Def.) £24..... | 
1146} 1l}a@/|/Randfontein {1 ........ } 
15 6| 15 a/||Rhokana Corp. f1...... 
10 b| 5 a@}\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- . 
70 b| 62ha \|Sub Nigel 10/- ....... 
2/64 5/6 b ||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. 
Nil Nil |'W. Witwatersrand 17 - 


(f) Flat yield. 




















Price, | 


Sep. | 
2, 


1941 


25104 
16/103 
25/- 
45/-xd 
47/- 
33/14 
23/6 
16/6 


7/- 

5/3 
36/- 
31/6 
26/6 
21/44 
47/6 





41/3 


51/10} 
66/3 





~ 


4% | 


Price, 


Sep. 
9 


, 


1941 


“NAW O we 
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Daa ~ m 
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57/6 


on 
oo 
~ 
a 


46/3 
22/6 
94/44 


(i) Annas per share. 


(u) Yield on 1.537% basis. 
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342 THE ECONOMIST September 13, 1941 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 











(000’s omitted) ee oe - 
| } | lati | West- | Williz ; 
| Barclays | Coutts District Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National steal Pl | ee 
AUGUST, 1941 — & Co. | . ank Mills Bank | — rey my | Bank | Bank | Bank.| Agere 
td. td | &Co. Ltd td. tc td. | Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | gate 
Date : 26th | 25th 27th 26th 19th 27th 27th 22nd 27th | 28th | 25th 
ASSETS | f £ £ £ £ f £ £ f £ f { 

Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | | F 

ED es oes okt bE pace bn waennd eno 6 61,549 3,148 12,753 4,620 53,652 15,674 66,295 3,634 435,388 45,499 5,972 316,184 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | | 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 17,756 767 3,050 2,198 16,280 2,997 18,110 215 13,719 16,788 3,491 | 95.37 
i shown ae | et aoe pages Tan 9,441 | 2,825 2 i a een 12266 
Money at Call and Short Notice ............... | 21,036 3,384 4,815 6,248 19,068 | 7,615 18,322 4,142 21,702 23,734 9,407 | 139,473 
ER RS ARE ERS | 56,447 1,869 14,521 | 2,516 | 52,258 | 12,807 . 58,423 1,130 38,434 25,720 | 1,742 | 265,867 
Treasury Deposit Receipts .................... | 99,000| 2:000| 17,500| 4,000| 87,000! 14,000 | 101'500 500 | 62,000 | 72,000 9,000 | 468,549 
AE AT NE ES ee | 156,485 | 12,132 | 43,598 | 21,028 | 150,684 55,365 | 194,397 16,028 | 132,696 134,457 | 18,307 | 935,177 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs.......... 181,116 | 8,854 25,392 9,969 | 143,132 35,887 | 174,884 16,122 | 113,186 | 118,206 11,285 | 838,033 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | | | | 

ai) S6GRe ehh Ob00% 65 cc0s0s00stn0de 12,783 975 3,007 3,860 | 18,219 8,621 | 13,127 238 10,585 27,166 1,937 100,518 
Bank Premises Account ................... aol 7,954 | 412 | 1,533 740 | 7,143 2,854 9,397 556 7,219 5,230 991 44,009 € 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 

DT Scbkbinse cbaces ceeueuvns ee ee 6,282 | ons oon — 3,775 ~ 8,200 os 2,514 2,992 23,763 


620,408 | 33,541 | 126,169 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | 
Te aa cg | 10-60) 10-30; 10-88 9-35} 10:39| 11-02 10 -66 9-49} 10-4] 10-68 | 10-40 10-55 


"55,179 560,652 | 158,645 | 662,655 42,565 | 445,443 | 471,792 62,132 | 3,239,186) 


LIABILITIES 


SC Oe Hoeeeses 15,858 | 1,000 2,977 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 | 1,875 78,198 
hee ii ees eebesdvacekens 11,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 850 | 10,000 3,600 12,411 1,160 8,500 9,320 | 900 | 61,97 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts ........... 580,517 | 30,566 | 117,209 | 49,409 | 516,613 | 142,244 | 621,958 | 38,273 | 416,879 | 425,969 | 57,420 | 2,997,057 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ...... . L209 12,783 | 975 | 3,007 | 3,860 18,219 8,621 | 13,127 | 238 10,585 27,166 1,937 100,518 
Notes in Circulation ...............00. reevis eee os see . 10 | 20 ens 1,394 oe 17 | ove 1,441 


| 620,408 | 33,541 | 126,169 55,179 | 560,652 | 158,645 | 662,655 | 42,565 | 445,443 | 471,792 | 62,132 | 3,239,181 








TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for August 1941 (on Basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 





















































, | Working | . "| Working | : Working 
+ Value [ee “ Value | = | Value 
: = Tons | Costs sited Tons ._— Costs | ~ - Tons | | Prof Costs 
Mine and Group Milled | oe Profit | per fine Mine and Group | Milled oune | Profit per fine Mine and Group Milled | Sonat Profit pe in 
| a _ { a , 
Anglo-American Corporation £ £ s d. | Central Mining.—Rand Mines—cont. | 
SS | 140,000). 260,786; 96,002) 106 2-9 ; | Fine oz. £ s. d.| “ Johnnie : 
Daggafontein...... 164,000) 391,988) 225,609} 71 4-6 | New Modder ......| 200,000, 26,991! 68,538) 117 5 £ f s. d 
East Daggafontein.| 84,000) 186,752) _73,987| 101 6-1| Nourse ..........., 84,000} 16,624) 33,609 127. 7|E.ChampD'Or....| 35,000, 74,415) 39,024! 80 3 
Sth. African Land. .} 120,000) 277,550) 154,032} 74 9-6| Rose Deep........| 89,000| 13,605 28,726| 125 11| Gov. Areas | 260,000) 424,394) 165,326, 103 5 
Springs Seaweed 165,000} 372,008] 193,113) 80 9-7 | TransvaalG....... 32,400] 4,983)  4,508| 147 9] Langlaagte ...| 125,000} 139,208) 10,048) 157 5 
est Springs...... 90,000} 162,065} 59,183) 106 8-3 N. State Areas.....| 124,000] 248,741] 120,094] 87 1 
W. Reefs Devpt....} 40,000] 66,972) 5,110) 155 3-5 | General Mining o-.4 Randfontein --| 400,000) 474,463) 140,224) 119 6 
Van Ryn .........| 63,000) 59,793) 7,004) 151 11] Van Ryn . .| 108,000} 116,209} 15,079] 147 2 
Central Mining.—Rand Mines W. Rand Cons.....| 240,000) 376,511) 162,058! 99 1] Witwatersrand .| 89,000} 108,401) 18,237) 141 8 
Fine oz. 
City Deep......... 115,000} 26,166} 69,297/ 115 2 
Cons. M. Reef ..... | 215,000; 33,218) 54,147) 135 6 | Goldfields | Fine oz. | Union Group | 
GROW... <2 ose secl 342,000} 79,524] 290,940} 95 1] Venterspost....... | 118,000} 22,952| 56,408] 119 1-8 | | Fine or. | : 
Durban Deep...... 196, 35,481) 97,026) 113 8 | Simmer and Jack..| 156,000} 29,049] 61,040] 126 6-1/| E. Geduld .| 161,000} 46,318) 255,553, 57 9 
East Rand Prop....| 231,000) 46,576) 121,263} 116 1] Robinson Deep....| 129,500] 27,071| 85,404] 105 0-3 | Geduld . -| 118,000) 28,050) 121,584) 81 5 
Geldenhuis........ 71,500} 8,909} 15,237| 134 0] Sub Nigel........ 66,500} 41,536) 228,756) 58 0-4 | Grootviei . ..+.| 124,000] 33,826] 140,082) 85 3 
Glynn’s Lyd....... 10,000} _3,137| 8,291) 115 3 Vogelstruisbuit 75,400] 19,492} 61,324) 105 3-9 | Marievale . 51,000} 13,531) 36,987) 113 6 
Modder B. ........ 93,000} 15,975; 64,008} 88 8| Rietfontein ....... 34,000} _5,261| 16,010) 107 2-4 | Modder Deep......| 49,600) 6,204) 10,935] 141 
Modder East ...... | 131,000| 22,150, 72,859, 102 10 | Luipaards Vlei eel 90,000] 18,462! 44,579\ 11911.8 | Van Dyk ......... 99,000 25,668) 84,003) 102 8 
' | 
COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS—continued from page 337 
252.5 lbs. per acre. These new estimates Apple Prices—A new Home Grown FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF yanene 
may be the cause of the rise in price of Apples (Maximum Prices) Order came PRICES IN UNITED KINGD( 
American middling cotton, spot, during into force on September 8th, the earlier 1927= 100 
the week, to 18.400. per lb. on Septem- one being revoked. The new Order classi- i : < 
ber 8th, which is the highest level reached fies apples into two groups and fixes er. sm, Supt. Aug Sept. 
for about 12 years. prices at the various stages of sale for 1937*| 1939 1940 1941 | 1941 
Cotton Position.—Indications that de- each group. Prices vary from 93s. 4d. to _ 
mand for yarn and piece-goods exceeds 109s. 8d. a cwt. for Group 1, and from Cereals and Meat.| 93-0. 66-9} 93-4) 98-7) 99-4 
the supply have been increasing. In the 46s. 8d. to 60s. 8d. a cwt. for Group 2, in Other foods 70-4 61-1} 81-5 99-7) 9 
: : ‘Textiles ........| 742 54:3] 87° 3 
circumstances spinners and manufacturers oe aed at ate « no Ro ag ee Minerals ...2..| 11341 9 rt 120-9 129-3} 129°2 
have a able to pick - choose — Is. 3d. an - a 1b. respectively. sles aitendMensous 87-0, 77 6) 109-0} 113-0) 1130 
which y are prepared to accept. o Lard Licensing.—The Minister of Fo . —'—— - —— 
a a we 7 : ; ! 4) 106-7 
relief in the situation is likely to take place has made an Order, which comes into Complete Index. 87:2 70:3} 98-4 106-4) 108 
until the Controller has removed the em- force on September 22nd, prohibiting, ex- 1913=100 ......| 119-9 96-8) 135-5) 146 -4| 1467 
bargo upon selling yarns for delivery after cept under licence, the production, refin- 
the end of next month. A considerable ing or selling by wholesale of lard and *Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
inquiry has been experienced = piece- hog grease. Bacon curers and butchers 
goods for foreign markets. A few more will be permitted, under general licences 
, , ‘ : “ ; * SENSITIVE 
offers have come through for India, with to be issued shortly, to produce lard with- Tes apg og 
occasional sales. Further buying has out the necessity for holding individual essa 200) 
occurred ie cambrics and dyed fancies for lard producers’ licences. (1955= 100) 
Java. Useful support has been met with - ; ae Sat 
: ‘ | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 
in standard makes for South America and CO er ee AND va iaetiaci«cis 
making-up cloths for the Dominions, ; - | 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 
especially Canada and South Africa. More Week From —— << 
favourable shipping facilities are = From _ eee | is 112.8 112.8 | 112.8 112.8 uss 
available for Egypt. Some speci (000 quarters Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug Raw materials. .., 170.5 | 170. . .& | 
| 6 138.7 | 1388 
Government contracts have been re- saat aah a =, Complete index .. 138.7 | 138.5 | 138.6 cae 
for the Admiralty. Yarn sales - - Se Mar. | Aug. | Sept.| Aug. Sept 
we. been comparatively small as a result Argentina ........| 40 55 14,979 | 213 31 | 31, | 20, | na 1941 
of spinners refusing to sell. A further Atlantic America... 87 52 11/154 417 1937*| 1939 | 1940 
reduction i istical inf i 1 Danube region “od | 678 . —_--———- loan al nine! 21s 
on in statisti ‘ormation relat- S.andE. Africa...) ..*  1* | sao |. ee 147.9 92.2 | 105.2 | 115.5| UD 
ing to raw cotton is that the New York Indo-China, etc. ce aan... Raw materials... 207.3 | 122.9 | 165.9| 170.5 
isconti : index .. 175.1 | 106.4 | 132.1. 139.1 | 1384 
Exchange has discontinued total export a = Bee AR ee Complete Index . . haw 
figures. Detailed exports were banned * Not received. + Incomplete ———————— 
i : Jew * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
some time ago. Source : The Corn Trade News ighes reac’ uring 
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